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EDITORIAL 


Let the Church Live on the Frontier 


Tv Church’s place is the Frontier. Its destiny is bound up 
with a frontier life, for that is the life to which God has called 
it. When the Christian Church belongs too completely to 
any community or nation, to any civilization or culture, to any gen- 
eration or era, it ceases to be its true self and fails to fulfill its destiny. 
When the Church is no longer mobile, when the pioneer spirit has 
left it, when missionary vision no longer inspires it, when a challenge 
to high adventure under God fails to awaken a response in prophetic 
words and redemptive deeds, the Church is dead. It is dead, even 
should it be acclaimed as the most venerable institution of which a 
nation, a culture, or an era can boast. For the Church is truly the 
Church solely in the measure in which it lives a pilgrim life upon 
the road of God's unfolding purpose, keeping close to the rugged 
boundaries of His ever-expanding Kingdom. 

By the Church we do not mean any single visible society or insti- 
tution which may make exclusive claim to be called the Church. 
We mean rather the corporate group of those societies called 
Churches which profess allegiance to Jesus Christ as their divine 
Head and regard themselves as members of His body. We are think- 
ing of the Church visible and militant, which, in virtue of the fact 
that its boundaries are now co-extensive with the inhabited globe, is 
entitled to the name “ecumenical.” 

By the Frontier, we understand that place where life is lived most 
closely to man’s need and God’s purpose. It is the region where 
issues are clean-cut, where good and evil stand in sharpest contrast, 
where sunset and sunrise are seen and felt most keenly. In this 
twilight, revolutionary time, this end of an era in which we live, 
the Christian Church is called afresh to a frontier life. Only upon 
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the Frontier, ready to trek into the unknown, waiting for the Lead- 
er’s word at midnight or at noonday, can the Church be saved from 
the fate of institutions that have staked their all upon a human some- 
thing that Time has marked for dissolution. 

There are today several frontiers upon which the Church must 
gird itself for special action. ‘There is, to begin with, the political 
Frontier. This frontier has in recent years flamed suddenly into 
action. For generations, and in some instances for centuries, it had 
been quiescent, so far as the Church was concerned. But now upon 
the political frontier the destiny of mankind is being so radically 
affected, and the witness of the Church in society so basically chal- 
lenged, that political issues have assumed unwonted importance. 
For that reason the voice of the Church needs to sound, like the 
ancient voices of Amos and Isaiah, in the high places of the nation. 
In words plain and forthright, it must be made clear to rulers that 
neither they nor the State dare usurp the authority that belongs to 
God alone. Governments are but His servants to achieve earthly 
justice. Beneath them are the foundations of moral law upon which 
legislation must be built; around them is God’s providential rule 
which will ultimately thwart political action that runs counter to 
righteousness; above them is Jesus Christ the sovereign Lord of that 
Kingdom whose supremacy all the rulers of earth must acknowledge 
or perish. The Church must also proclaim that in God’s world 
there is no such thing as absolute sovereignty for nations any more 
than for individuals; that power should no longer express itself in 
imperialistic lordship, but rather in responsible trusteeship for the 
good of backward nations; that an international order founded upon 
the will of all peoples is more enduring than that which rests upon 
the alliance of a few powerful states. 

As regards internal politics, it is the Church’s duty to sensitize the 
conscience of a nation, and of all classes and institutions within the 
nation, so that no group of citizens shall arrogate to themselves per- 
petual rights and privileges which they deny to others. The Chris- 
tian Church, to be true to its nature and mission in a state or com- 
munity, must work for an orchestral expression of social life. No 
person must suffer ostracism or any form of disability because of the 
color of his skin, or the hard misfortune of his lot, but must be per- 
mitted to share to the fullest degree in the common life. It is 
equally part of the Church’s responsibility to secure, through its 
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public witness and the constitutional pressure of its members, that 
there shall be rectitude in the administration of public affairs. In 
a great city of the United States the statement was recently made, 
“The Churches of this city are very strong, but the politics are rot- 
ten.” If such is the case, the church members in that community 
should blush for very shame. 

There is also the cultural Frontier. Historically, the Christian 
Church has influenced culture in all its expressions, and at all the 
social levels, more than any other institution. It has created a pas- 
sion for literacy; it has provided the inspiration that produced a Bach 
and a Rembrandt. The history of Western philosophy would have 
been totally different had the great Greeks known Moses and the 
Prophets. Yet the Church has suffered more in the course of its 
history from the blandishments of secular culture than from the 
bludgeonings of political tyrants. It has often succumbed to the 
temptation to express its own unique truth in terms of some cate- 
gory supplied by a culture which had no place for the transcendent 
light of Revelation. The gates of Hell have rarely prevailed against 
the historic Church, but, as Hegel boasted, the gates of Reason have. 
The Church is in peril, and has abandoned the Frontier, when it so 
infuses its warmth and inspiration into a purely secular culture as 
to become that culture’s soul. That is what the Nazis wished the 
Christian Church to do, to sanctify the cosmic role and all the ways 
of the Herrenvolk. Many American politicians and educators 
would like the Church in the United States to assume as its chief 
function, that of sanctifying values and canonizing objectives which 
are presented as spiritual ultimates, and so as substitutes for the goal 
of Christian devotion. The Church must as truly live upon the 
frontier of a democratic culture as upon the frontier of a totalitarian 
culture. 

One of the crucial problems facing the Church at the present time 
is the fact that modern secular thought has largely been emptied of 
the great Christian concepts. It has been exceedingly difficult, in 
consequence, to communicate Christianity and Christian ideas to 
our contemporaries. ‘There is, however, one great hope; the march 
of events has shattered the secularistic world-view. Such categories 
as “‘self-realization,”’ “self-expression,” “‘innate goodness,” “the au- 
tonomy of reason,” in which humanistic culture gloried have been 
“weighed in the balance and found wanting.” ‘The great prophetic 
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words, “Cease ye from man,” and, “Earth, earth, earth, hear the word 
of the Lord,” have once again taken on new meaning. The Second 
World War has created a situation in which the classical terms of the 
Christian religion have suddenly been filled with fresh and mean- 
ingful content. People are now willing to listen to, and are eager 
to understand, the terms Sin and Suffering, Judgment and Mercy, 
Freedom and Serfdom, Savior and Redemption, Sacrifice and Atone- 
ment. In the cultural reconstruction which is now under way, and 
which must be as radical and thorough-going as its political and so- 
cial counterpart, the central categories of the Christian religion have 
a major part to play. If the Church does not lose its insight into 
the faith to which it is heir, it will have a matchless opportunity to 
interpret the Christian Gospel, and to make the great verities of the 
Christian faith burningly real for men and women whose proud cul- 
tural palace has been blitzed. 

It is perfectly apparent, however, that the Church’s task in the 
realm of culture is not going to be easy. The modern theologian 
has as difficult a problem as the modern poet. The poet's task in 
our time is, as Archibald MacLeish points out, to enter into and to 
describe the experiences of modern men and women which for them 
are still inarticulate, in such a way that he shall make them see and 
understand themselves, give them a voice that they may utter things 
hitherto unutterable, and make vocal their abysmal longings. No 
modern poet has succeeded more fully in this task than T. S. Eliot. 
His Wasteland, to use the words of MacLeish, “precipitated the 
cloudy confusion of an age and made human and tragic what had 
before been impersonal and intellectual and for the most part un- 
seen.” In England, two lay writers, Dorothy Sayers and C. S. Lewis, 
have made the language of Christianity live afresh for their fellow 
countrymen. On this side of the Atlantic, Reinhold Neibuhr, and 
more recently F. W. Dillistone in his book, The Significance of the 
Cross, make modern men and women feel that they understand 
their predicament, that they know their language, that the great 
classical terms of the Christian religion open up new solutions for 
their problems and offer healing medicine for their wounds. In 
such a situation, it is high time to stop bandying around terms which 
had their source in the theological struggles of yesterday, and which 
fail now to convey clear meaning. 

The time has come to resuscitate and reinterpret the glorious term 
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Evangelical, which is so Biblical in its background and so positive in 























wis its content. Let the Church, standing upon the Frontier of culture, 
se, with the light of a new sunrise streaming upon it, open up the facets 
— of divine splendor that are contained in the Evangel. Let it show 
- how the Gospel is relevant to the manifold ills of the human mind 
a and spirit, for which it alone has the basic answer. We have wit- 
ae nessed no more unholy horseplay in recent American history than 
7 the sport of attaching to people labels whose import is only vaguely 
—" apprehended. Anyone who has a desire to pillory and damn some- 
ee: one else, whether in religion or politics, has only to call him a “funda- 
a mentalist” or a ‘““modernist,” a “conservative” or a “liberal,” a “‘com- 
ne munist”’ or a “fascist,” as the case may be, and his malevolent purpose 
7 is achieved. 

= But if there is to be a restoration of true Christian culture, the 
| Church must use all legitimate means to secure that in every center 
- of education, provision is made for the teaching of the Christian re- 
ys ligion. But the Faith must be taught by men and women who un- 
" derstand and believe it, and who present it with as much enthusiasm 
e as that with which the great teachers of science, literature, or art, 
. teach their courses. In the words of the distinguished American 
- poet, already referred to, Archibald MacLeish, the Librarian of Con- 
: gress, let us be done with the pseudo-intellectuals who “‘prefer the 
- safety of a spinsterish and impotent intellectualism to the risk of 
S affirmation and belief.’’ Let us repudiate the teacher of religion 
; who “‘is afraid to defend his convictions for fear he may defend them 






in the wrong company.” Let the Church and Christian culture be- 
ware of the men who exult in the “antiseptic air of objectivity,” and 
who “‘by that sublimation of the mind prepared the mind’s disaster.” 

There is, finally, the missionary Frontier. That is where the ulti- 
mate problems of the Christian Church are today. Knowing what 
it is, sure of its faith, radiating its light, the Christian Church must 
deal with the supreme question of an adequate missionary approach 
to the world. Basic to any such approach is Christian unity. This 
is no time for Christians to retire within their ecclesiastical bound- 
aries and immerse themselves in the contemplation of their denomi- 
national glory. It is rather a time when they should move out from 
the center to the circumference of their corporate witness. Upon 
their ecclesiastical boundary let them greet Christians who approach 
them from the other side of the Frontier. There let them share 
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with one another the truth and experience which God has taught 
each group in the course of its history. It is a time for Christians of 
different backgrounds and traditions to listen to one another, to pray 
with and for one another, to work together in causes of common 
concern. It is a time for them, with due loyalty to truth, in the 
name of Christ, and for the sake of men, to give, as far as possible, 
visible, and even organizational, expression to their unity. Any 
Christian church today which, in the light of the Christian revelation 
and of history, presumes to be the one and only Church, closing its 
frontier to Christian unity and immersing its members in the exclu- 
sive thought of its own greatness, betrays Jesus Christ and is guilty 
of blasphemy. Not only so, but every tendency towards ‘“‘church- 
ism,” which would make the Church an end in itself, is a reproduc- 
tion in the religious realm of that demonism which has been the 
bane of modern political life. 

The physical unity of the world, and the international character 
of contemporary problems, make the unity of the Christian Church 
still more imperative. As regards steps toward unity and eventual 
union, the natural thing is that those Churches which have native 
affinities or have stemmed from a common stock and so belong to the 
same ancestral tradition, should enter, first of all, into organic rela- 
tions. But in no case should a church union take place for reasons 
of pure expediency, nor because the attitude toward doctrine and 
Christian witness has reached so low an ebb in both that there is no 
reason why they should stand apart; for they are bound together by 
the common bond of indifference. Church union becomes real and 
fruitful only when leaders and people enter upon it for positive 
Christian reasons, and because they can no longer justify their sepa- 
rate existence to themselves or to the world. 

But let us beware of any form of church cooperation or union 
which merely brings into being a more centralized and powerful 
bureaucracy. The danger which Protestant Christianity faces at the 
present time in the United States is the over-centralization that ob- 
tains in some of the major denominations. The problems of the 
religious frontier in this land would be more creatively met by a 
united Christian approach upon a regional basis, than by the estab- 
lishment of a national bureaucracy which would presume to deal 
with all the religious problems of the country. If the latter were 
carried through, there would result an even more lamentable chasm 
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than now exists between church leaders and the common people, 
between the ecclesiastical bureaucrat and the religious life of the na- 
tion. For that reason we believe that the projected merger of a 
number of religious organizations in this country should be carefully 
studied in the light of the challenge that comes from the great nat- 
ural regions of the nation. It should be entered into only if it were 
positively certain that the specific problems of those areas would be 
adequately dealt with through the new organization. If that is not 
done, regional leadership will not be developed, yet such leadership 
is no less important than national leadership. We need to develop 
men and women capable of bringing to bear upon the religious prob- 
lems of a great region the feel of the land, the inspiration of its his- 
tory and literature, the pathos of its social problems, the heritage and 
aspirations of its people, as well as an intimate knowledge of the suc- 
cesses and failures of the Christian Church within its borders. An- 
nual ecclesiastical gatherings that deal only with questions of na- 
tional, ecumenical, or world magnitude, never begin to touch the real 
questions that affect the progress of Christianity. 

But Christian unity in itself is not enough to lead the Church to 
the missionary Frontier and keep it there. Evangelistic fervor is 
needed, a passion to make Jesus Christ known, and loved, and obeyed 
among men. It is high time that the traditional Churches realized 
that the evangelistic efforts of the so-called sects and cults are much 
more successful than their own. How pathetic beyond words that 
any group of Christians should feel that a beautiful and impressive 
liturgical service can ever become a substitute, in the experience of 
men and in the sight of God, for evangelistic fervor that reaches the 
unchurched, and transforms them into new men and women in 
Christ! One has heard it said, with a feeling of shame and dismay, 
by representative churchmen, that there are groups in society who 
cannot be reached, nay, who should not be reached, by their particu- 
lar denomination. The plain truth is, that any local church or any 
Christian denomination which is unable to devise a missionary ap- 
proach to a specific social group in the area where that church or de- 
nomination has responsibility, fails in the acid test to which every 
religious organization must ultimately submit. This applies equally 
in the homeland and on the foreign field. Let no religious group be 
unkindly critical of any other which God is manifestly using to lead 
men to a new life in Christ, even although objectionable features may 
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attend the missionary effort, unless the critics themselves are able to 
achieve spiritual results of a similar order without those features. 

For many, all too many, years, forward movements of one kind or 
another in the Christian Church, have taken place at the inspiration 
or under the leadership of extremist elements, to the religious right 
or left. The hour has arrived for the Center to move towards the 
Frontier. Creedally speaking, the great Center in Protestant Chris- 
tianity has not been disloyal to the historic Christian faith. But it 
has been confused, cold, and complacent, living at a distance from the 
frontier realities of life and thought and the purpose of God. It has 
been passive and inarticulate. It has been like a ship passing 
through the locks of the Panama Canal that is dragged forward by 
electric engines to the right and left of it, and steadied in the channel 
by two others in the rear. But the moment comes when the cables 
are detached fore and aft, and the great liner, now under its own 
engine power and the guidance of its own officers, moves out of the 
narrow channel, past palm-clad islands, into the ocean highway where 
the shore is soon lost to view. 

Enough of the forward tug of political edict, and social pressure, 
and spiritual aberration; enough of the backward drag of prejudice 
and convention! Let the Church, as from a “peak in Darien,’”’ scan 
the ocean vastness of its true sphere of action; and upon the power 
generated by a deepened experience of Jesus Christ and a new sense 
of its destiny, and with the Captain Himself in charge, head for the 
Frontier to which God calls it beyond the horizon of its present 
vision. 


The Burden of This Issue 


[om number of THEOLoGy Topay is devoted to the subject of 
man and to questions directly relating to the human problem. 
At the end of an epoch whose emphasis was overwhelmingly 
homo-centric, man can no longer be taken for granted. The being 
who acclaimed himself a god, the center and measure of all things, 
who had presumed to build a tower of Babel to reach to heaven, and 
to establish a kingdom of man upon earth, now lives in confusion 
amid the ruins of his tower, and stands aghast at the fate of his hu- 
manistic kingdom. The eye that once was hailed as the organ of 
unerring insight into things human and divine, is now itself under 
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piercing scrutiny for an unsuspected disease that had perverted its 
vision. Man who inaugurated the Renaissance era presuming to 
act like an angel, has come to the end of that period of history acting 
like a brute in the person of the “‘blond beast.’” In some places of 
the world mankind suffers those staggering indignities that have led 
a great writer to speak of ‘““The Fate of Man.” An ancient word 
comes thundering across the centuries into our time: “Cease ye from 
man.”’ 

Moved by the seriousness of the human predicament today, think- 
ers of diverse schools and backgrounds raise with fresh earnestness 
the question, ‘““What is man?” In the sobering light of contemporary 
history, men are disposed to read again, with something like liturgical 
unction, the words of Pascal: ““What a chimera then is man! What 
a novelty! What a monster, what a chaos, what a contradiction, 
what a prodigy! Judge of all things, imbecile worm of the earth; 
depository of truth, a sink of uncertainty and error; the pride and 
refuse of the universe. Know then proud man, what a paradox you 
are to yourself. Humble yourself, weak reason; be silent, foolish 
nature; learn that man infinitely transcends man, and learn from 
your Master your true condition of which you are ignorant. Hear 
God.” * 

“Hear God.” In this number of THEOLoGy Topay, we attune 
our ears to listen to some truths concerning man which God is teach- 
ing our generation. We will consider him in several frames of ref- 
erence: in the musings of various writers who have been concerned 
about the human problem; in that Promethean portent, Superman; 
in the Biblical understanding of human nature; in the reality of 
human redemption; in a man who wrote sublimely about man and 
was himself every whit a man; in the theological masterpiece of an 
American thinker who has probed more deeply into the human prob- 
lem than any of his contemporaries in the Western world. 

The key-note to the entire number is set by Dr. J. Harry Cotton 
in his brief devotional study, ‘““The Corruption of the Highest.” 
Here the President of McCormick Theological Seminary, Chicago, 
deals graphically with the tremendous fact of sin in the life of man, 
and man’s tragic tendency to pervert his godlike capacities. 

The first article takes the form of a survey, by the Associate Editor, 
of recent literature in which the problem of man has been dealt with. 


1 Pensées, fragment 434. 
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Dr. Kerr, with the fine clarity and balance which marks all his writ- 
ing, lets us see modern man sitting over the gate of Hell and intro- 
duces us to different facets of the human crisis in our time. This 
essay is an admirable introduction to the master theme. 

In “Superman: His Ancestry and Works,” Dr. William Hallock 
Johnson, the former president of Lincoln University, traces the 
genesis of the superman idea through Darwin and Nietzsche. His 
article is an interesting popular exposition of the spiritual lineage 
of Adolf Hitler and of two of the forces that led eventually to the 
overweening pretensions of the Nordic Herrenvolk. It was the 
great insight of Nietzsche, that pagan Kierkegaard, that human be- 
ings as we know them must be surpassed, that the possibilities of 
mere bouregois man have been exhausted, that reason cannot save 
nor rule the world. In this article the issue that has faced con- 
temporary civilization in Germany and which has shaken the world 
becomes abundantly plain. 

But if the solution of the problem created by man’s confusion and 
impotency is not Superman, what is it? It is the Christian man. 
It is the type of man who is recreated by the God-man, Jesus Christ, 
the man who will live, not as a self-sufficient energy-discharging 
species of man-god, but as a humble human who lives in daily de- 
pendence upon the grace of God. Addressing himself to an in- 
tellectual milieu which has been saturated by humanistic thought 
about man, Professor Otto A. Piper, Karl Barth’s successor at the 
University of Muenster, and now a member of the Faculty of Prince- 
ton Seminary, opens up the nature and possibilities of man from 
the viewpoint of God in the Bible. 

The discussion is carried a step further by Dr. Harris E. Kirk who 
explores the meaning of redemption as it relates to the activity of 
God in transforming human personality. In this important article, 
“Redemption in Concept and Life,” the distinguished minister of 
the Franklin Street Presbyterian Church, Baltimore, views the re- 
lations between God and man in redemption from the viewpoint 
of the preacher. In so doing, he directs wise words of caution 
against every attempt to substitute the priestly for the prophetic in 
dealing with the human problem. He emphasizes, moreover, with 
force and propriety the cardinal element of encounter in the Chris- 
tian experience of redemption. 

Never does an idea disclose its full meaning, nor a problem stand 
forth in all its implications, so much as when both are studied in 
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a personality. John Milton wrote one of the enduring monuments 
of world literature upon the problem of man’s fall and restoration. 
He manifested in his own life the glory of human triumph over 
shattering disabilities. He was a champion in his time of human 
freedom, which has been challenged again in our time. In his 
“Milton Still Speaks,” Wilbur Dwight Dunkel, Professor of English 
Literature in the University of Rochester, puts the editor and readers 
of THEOLOGY Topay deeply in his debt by resuscitating a great figure 
who is destined to speak to our generation with deeper meaning 
than he has spoken to several generations past. Our generation can 
understand Milton better than some that have preceded it, for we 
have experienced afresh the loss of Paradise and have stood “‘eyeless 
in Gaza.’" We have known Satan and Samson, and have been both 
by turns. 

The final article of this number is the digest of another ‘““Water- 
shed Book,” Reinhold Niebuhr’s Nature and Destiny of Man. Here 
Dr. Paul Lehmann of the Bible Department at Wellesley College, 
a friend and former student of Niebuhr’s, provides our readers with 
a masterly digest of this epoch-making work. When Niebuhr de- 
livered the substance of these two volumes as the Gifford Lectures 
in the University of Edinburgh, the report from the Scottish capi- 
tal was that not since the days when William James gave his Varia- 
ties of Religious Experience had a Gifford lecturer made such a 
profound impression, nor had drawn such large and enthusiastic 
audiences. James gave vogue to the subjective study of religion; 
Niebuhr has set in high relief the objective reality of revelation, 
with its concomitant emphasis upon sin and grace. Professor Leh- 
mann’s finely executed digest, and not least his note of appraisal, 
should lead many readers of THEOLoGy Topay to acquire for them- 
selves the classic tomes which he here presents in synthetic form 
with the enthusiasm of a disciple and the skill of a master. 

There are phases to be sure, and important phases, of the prob- 
lem of man, which are not dealt with in this number. There is 
the question of immortality, for example, and the application of 
the Christian view of man to certain living issues in human society; 
but these questions will be dealt with in this journal as time goes 
on. What we have aspired to do in this number is to make the 
subject of man a living topic and to radiate the light of the Christian 
revelation upon some crucial aspects of human nature, human con- 
duct, and human possibility. 





THE CORRUPTION OF THE HIGHEST 
By J. HARRY COTTON 


vel is this—once being in heaven to fall from it! In this cryptic 

passage our Lord dramatizes the profound teaching of all Scrip- 
ture that sin is not an invasion of the higher from the lower, but a 
corruption of the highest itself. But through God’s power sin and 
all its works will be overcome. 

Man, seeking to escape responsibility and so to deny his essential 
humanity, has sought various explanations of evil in human life. 
For Greek and Hindu, sin is the taint of the physical on the other- 
wise pure soul of man. According to Socrates and a host of mod- 
erns, it is mere ignorance of consequence, a narrowing of the field 
of vision, which more adequate education will correct. In the view 
of evolutionary optimism, sin is the survival of animalism which 
can be gradually conquered only through the passing of time. 
Freud interprets sin as the presence of a lurking libido, or animal 
instinct, Jung as racial memory. For Karl Marx, sin is a social 
product, due to the lodging of economic power in the hands of the 
few. 

The Bible, on the other hand, with greater daring and more pro- 
found insight, pictures Satan as falling from heaven. Herein lies 
the peculiar mystery, the glory, the tragedy of the human story. 
Man of all the creatures possesses gifts of supreme power. It is the 
corruption of these very highest gifts that constitutes his fall. Sin 
is of the heart, in the very soul of man. 

What strange contradictions we present! Man alone has the 
capacity to look before and after. He has memory and he lives 
by hope. But this very capacity enables him to gather diabolical 
skill out of the past and to plan the future slavery of his own race. 
Man was made to rule over nature, to subdue it, and to use it for 
the glory of God. ‘This very capacity he uses with devilish skill 
to destroy himself. Man was endowed with self-consciousness, that 
is, he is aware of himself as a center of experience, and as a creature 


‘| BEHELD Satan as lightning fall from heaven.” * What a mar- 


1 Luke 10: 18. 
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that can transcend time and space. But this very power enables 
him to pervert the self by organizing it around base purposes. He 
was created with a capacity for community, which enables him to 
find his highest destiny in organic entirety with his fellows. So he 
could love. But so, too, he could hate and create the countless ills 
of strife. It was given to man to know, to love, and to obey God. 
This is the highest crown of his nature. But here, too, is the center 
of his evil. For to free and self-conscious man who knew and loved 
God came the words of the tempter, “Ye shall be as gods!” Only 
this profound Biblical insight enables us rightly to understand the 
dimension of our human tragedy. 

It is here, too, that we begin to understand the nature of man’s 
salvation. ‘Though we were freed of all contamination of the flesh, 
though we possessed all knowledge, though all “racial memory”’ were 
blotted out, though economic power were distributed into the hands 
of the many, we should not thereby be saved. Only when we quit 
blaming circumstance and accept responsibility for ourselves; only 
when we tear aside the veil of respectability which the natural man 
always wears; only when we open our selves to the searching light of 
the Christ as our judge; only when we cry for mercy, not on our 
condition or upon our deeds, but on ourselves as sinful persons; 
only then do we begin to resume our rightful place as creatures. 
Only then do we see how flimsy is our own security, how ample and 
strong the security of God in Christ. 

It cannot be repeated too often that effective preaching must ever 
be informed by this unique teaching of the Bible. Unless the min- 
ister understands clearly the plight of the men and women to whom 
he ministers, how can he ever hope to preach a healing word? Here, 
too, is found the basis of spiritual health. Even the saint becomes 
proud of his penitence and glories in his humility. Continuing pen- 
itence is the condition of abiding faith. 

It is at the foot of the Cross that all true compassion is kindled. 
When, to bolster up my own self-esteem, I no longer need to be 
pained at the virtues of my neighbors, or secretly gladdened by their 
failures, I am prepared really to love my fellows. 

This, too, is the medicine for fear. Having trusted God for the 
central issues of life and death, we are prepared to commit our lesser 
concerns into His keeping. God, having proved sufficient for man’s 
deepest need, is sufficient also for his other dangers. 





THE HUMAN PROBLEM 
IN CONTEMPORARY THOUGHT 


By HUGH THOMSON KERR, JR. 


T is surely one of the signs of our times that man is confused 
about himself and is seeking some satisfying answer to the age- 
old question, ‘““What is man?” The number of books dealing 

with man’s search for himself is increasing, and the wide range of 
titles serves an an index to our contemporary concern about the 
nature and meaning of man. It is no doubt true that every age 
poses for itself the Psalmist’s searching question, and any source 
book of familiar quotations will reveal the many and varied answers 
of poets and philosophers. Yet our age differs from others insofar 
as the question of man has ceased to be a merely academic riddle or 
paradox, a fertile theme for witticism and epigram, and has become 
a topic of tremendous practical consequences. It has become for 
us a crucial and compelling question, the answer to which is not 
only important in view of a consistent philosophy of life but im- 
portant because it is a question of life and death. It is, one may 
well believe, the most radical question of our day.* 

We are becoming aware of the fact that our answer to the question, 
“What is man?” determines our thought about civilization, culture, 
race, education, society, labor, economics, and politics. We are 
echoing Alexander Pope’s dictum that “the proper study of mankind 
is man,” not because we think of man, in Leibnitz’s phrase, as a 
microcosm that can be studied and analyzed in the interests of a 
world-view, but because we realize that our thought about man not 
only helps us to interpret the past but to a large extent conditions 
and determines our future. Perhaps an illustration from art may 
help us see how the present interest in man differs from the concern 
of other ages. 

Among the works of the French sculptor, Auguste Rodin, The 
Thinker (Le Penseur) is well known. But not so familiar is another 

_ 1 John Baillie says, “It is more and more coming to appear that the central area of con- 
flict is in the doctrine of man.” God’s Will in Our Time, S,C.M., 1942, p. 7. 
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sculpture executed about the same time known simply as Thought 
(La Pensée). ‘Taking the two together we have, as it were, a par- 
able. The latter represents abstract speculative thought, and while 
it is the figure of a human head the details of the features are inten- 
tionally submerged in the artist’s endeavor to picture not a person 
thinking but thought itself. On the other hand, the more celebrated 
Thinker is just the opposite. Here we have no subtle philosopher 
lost in meditation but the crude muscular toiler whose brain is just 
awakening to the awful mysteries of life and death. It must be re- 
membered that this figure was originally planned as the headpiece 
for Rodin’s equally famous Gate of Hell. Thus, The Thinker, look- 
ing down upon the terrifying scene below him, with one elbow on 
his knee and with obvious concentration, ponders and agonizes upon 
life’s contingency and perplexity. 

It is this sort of thinking that characterizes our contemporary in- 
terest. Man today is sitting, as it were, over the gate of hell, and as 
he looks, he is disturbed and agitated. It is our purpose in what 
follows to indicate, with refererice to several contemporary books, 
something of this modern anxiety; first, its sense of disillusionment; 
secondly, its relation to present events and political ideologies; and 


thirdly, its significance for the religious or Christian conception of 
man. 


I 


An inescapable characteristic of much current writing on the sub- 
ject of man is the sense of disillusionment and disappointment with 
which man views himself in particular and mankind in general. As 
one of our American philosophers has put it, “everyone today knows, 
not by rumor but by introspection, that modern man is tired of him- 
self!” * The hopeful optimism of an earlier generation finds little 
response today. There would be few who would not smile at Victor 
Hugo’s sanguine prophecy that, “In the twentieth century war will 
be dead, the scaffold will be dead, hatred will be dead, frontier 
boundaries will be dead, dogmas will be dead, man will live!” In 
spite of much talk about post-War reconstruction there is abroad 
today a sober distrust of utopian dreams and a suspicion that the best 
laid schemes of man go astray. Sometimes this attitude is the re- 
sult of cynicism and skepticism, and, as such, leads to hopeless pessi- 


2 What Man Can Make of Man, by W. E. Hocking, Harper, 1942, p. 7. 
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mism. ‘This is where Bertrand Russell arrives when he says, “All 
the labors of the ages, all the devotion, all the inspiration, all the 
noonday brightness of human genius, are destined to extinction in 
the vast death of the solar system.” * But more often it is simply a 
sign of modern man’s caution and hesitancy to repeat past errors of 
judgment about himself and the world in which he lives. One 
thing at least is sure, man does not feel at home in his own world, he 
is aware of some deep maladjustment, he speaks of the times in terms 
of crisis and tension, and he views himself and his fellows with ap- 
prehension and alarm. 

Among the excellent volumes growing out of the conference on 
Church, Community, and State held at Oxford in 1937, there is one 
entitled, The Christian Understanding of Man (Willett, Clark and 
Co., Chicago, 1938). It is a symposium of articles by a representa- 
tive group of Christian thinkers from England, America, Switzer- 
land, and France, and, apart from the official report of the confer- 
ence, this book is the first volume in a series of nine. It is first, one 
may believe, not in any accidental sense but because of the primacy 
of the subject. A year later, The World Meeting of the Interna- 
tional Missionary Council, held at Tambaram, near Madras, India, 
began its considered report with the words, ““The Christian Church 
today is called to live, and to give life, in a world shaken to its founda- 
tions.” It then went on to say, ‘““The outward confusion of man’s 
life reflects, and is reflected in, the confusion of men’s hearts and 
minds.”” At Amsterdam in 1939, The World Conference of Chris- 
tian Youth issued a general report which noted that, “For the last 
four hundred years, Western thought has been dominated, not by 
the vision of God (as in the so-called ‘Dark Ages’) but by a vision of 
man. That vision saw man as a free individual (cf. Descartes’ 
Cogito, ergo sum and Rousseau’s Contrat social), as a rational animal 
(cf. the growth and progress of science and the scientific method), 
and minimized the importance of other elements in man’s make-up.” 
The report goes on to say that now we must make a critique of this 
view of man in the light of man’s present distrust of himself. 
Here, then, are three world conferences all of which were aware of 
man’s need for self-scrutiny brought about by the evident depres- 
sion and crisis in world affairs. On the brink of disaster it was 
clearly seen that the anthropological question was also a social and 
political question. 


8 Philosophical Essays, Longmans, Green, and Co., 1910, pp. 60 f. 
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The changed emphasis from optimism to realism can be observed 
in two recent books of very different character. Arthur Dakin’s 
Man the Measure (Princeton Univ. Press, 1939) is an analysis and 
criticism of the various forms of philosophical and religious human- 
ism, especially the American variety which found formal expression 
in The Humanist Manifesto of 1933. The reading of this book will 
remind those who may have forgotten how wistful many thinkers 
were only a few years ago. For example, the Manifesto just men- 
tioned concluded with the statement, ‘‘Man is at last becoming aware 
that he alone is responsible for the realization of the world of his 
dreams, that he has within himself the power for its achievement.” 
The further fact that this book was written by a man trained in phi- 
losophy under Paul Elmer More and Jacques Maritain makes this 
criticism of humanism all the more suggestive. The second book is 
D. R. Davies’ On to Orthodoxy (Hodder and Stoughton, London, 
1939), and although it is not strictly on the subject of man, dealing 
as it does with the whole range of Christian doctrine, still like Dakin’s 
book, it is essentially a criticism of humanism. Davies begins by 
saying, “The unspoken assumption of Humanism was the belief in 
the inevitability of progress-philosophical Couéism.”” And he con- 
cludes with his Orthodox Credo, the first affirmation of which is, “I 
believe that man is radically evil, that sin is of the very texture of 
human nature.” This book deserves attention, not because it is 
written by a trained philosopher but because the author speaks out 
of his own experience. He tells us that he was himself at one time a 
humanist and at another a Marxist. He has, in recent years, become 
not only a Christian but a minister of the Gospel because he believes 
the Christian view of man is more realistic than either the humanist 
or the Marxist view. 

Four books by well known theologians may now be mentioned as 
further evidence of man’s sense of bewilderment and crisis. The 
first is E. E. Aubrey’s Man’s Search for Himself (Abingdon-Cokes- 
bury, 1940) which tells us in the preface that, “When the best laid 
plans of men go wrong, and society finds itself in acute distress from 
which it cannot break free, then we turn to reflect upon human na- 
ture and its failure.” The second book is Nicholas Berdyaev’s The 
Fate of Man in the Modern World (Morehouse, 1935). Here is a 
Russian exile speaking, and this is what he says, “More keenly than 
ever I feel that night and shadow are descending on the world, just 
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as was the case at the beginning of the Middle Ages, before the medi- 
eval Renaissance.” Our third book is Emil Brunner’s Man in Re- 
volt (Lutterworth, London, 1939) the very title of which is indicative 
of the modern mood. Brunner says that “Man is a contradictory 
creature in a threefold sense: he contains contradictions within his 
own nature, he knows that this is so and suffers accordingly, and, on 
account of this very contradiction, opposes himself to and vainly tries 
to free himself from this contradiction.” Finally, there is Reinhold 
Niebuhr’s Gifford Lectures, The Nature and Destiny of Man (Scrib- 
ners, 2 vols., 1941, 1943). The thesis of this much discussed work 
is that “Modern culture has been a battleground of two opposing 
views of human nature.” These two views are the Graeco-Roman 
which interprets man from the standpoint of his rational faculties 
and the Hebrew-Christian which views man from the standpoint of 
God. The tension which these two views occasion when they are 
brought into conflict with each other forms the background against 
which Niebuhr tries to analyze our present confused situation. We 
will speak further of Brunner and Niebuhr in another connection. 

The fact of man’s perplexity and confusion, of his crisis and ten- 
sion, is not, of course, an observation confined to theologians. Men- 
tion may be made of a provocative book by a sociologist, P. A. Soro- 
kin’s The Crisis of Our Age (E. P. Dutton, 1942). There is general 
agreement, says Sorokin, that we are living in a crisis period, but 
there is little agreement as to the nature of the crisis. Some think 
it merely an incident, others that it is the end of civilization. The 
true view, he holds, is that it is a period of revolution. We stand, 
as it were, at the crossroads, and we have to decide whether our fu- 
ture will be in the direction of “‘sensate,”’ “ideational,” or “idealistic” 
culture. Sorokin himself is hopeful that the sequence will be from 
crisis to ordeal, to catharis, to charisma, to resurrection, but it is no 
easy path he sees ahead. 

Those who are able to judge contemporary literature will add to 
our growing list of books dealing with man’s conscious maladjust- 
ment any number of current novels, plays, essays, etc. A. N. Wilder 
has taken a rather neglected approach in his The Spiritual Aspects 
of the New Poetry (Harper, 1940) in which he attempts to interpret 
the verses of Yeats, Frost, Eliot, MacLeish, Auden, and others. 
These poets, we are told, are “indices of tensions that exist in our 


age. 
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The sense of dislocation which modern poetry suggests is evident 
also in other kinds of secular writing. Archibald MacLeish, the 
Librarian of Congress, has written what he calls “A Declaration,” 
in which he takes modern writers to task for their lack of moral con- 
viction and commitment. The scholar, he says, “is a refugee from 
consequences, an exile from the responsibilities of moral choice.” 
So too, “the suggestion that there are things in the world—ideas, con- 
ceptions, ways of thinking—which the writer-artist should defend 
from attack: the suggestion above all that he was under obligation 
to defend the inherited culture, would strike him as ridiculous.” * 
In the recent Annual Summary Number of Publishers’ Weekly, 
Harry Hansen, Literary Editor of the New York World Telegram, 
takes occasion to speak of such religious books as The Robe and The 
Apostle and many other novels and books not directly religious in 
purpose but religious in tone. These latter, he says, give expres- 
sion to a religious characteristic of our time which “seems to come 
from a recognition of insecurity, lost anchorage, and a confusion 
over values in human relations.” An attempt at a comprehensive 
interpretation of modern literature has been made by an English- 
man who maintains that there are three great periods in modern 
writing corresponding roughly to the interests of Shaw and Wells 
in Political Man, Lawrence and Hemingway in Natural Man, and 
T. S. Eliot and James Joyce in Imperfect Man. The author’s con- 
tention is that there is a considerable dissatisfaction with the first 
two categories, and that there are strong voices speaking in our day 
of man’s inner untrustworthiness and need for transcendent values.* 

We have been speaking of the contemporary man’s distrust of him- 
self, his sense of bewilderment and confusion, his disordered soul and 
feeling of maladjustment. There are indications aplenty that man 
is adrift and dispirited. ‘The older optimism that history is the 
stage upon which the progress of man’s self-realization is enacted has 
ceased to be adominant theme. It is, perhaps, as has been suggested, 
the “decline of Renaissance man”’ that we are witnessing in our day.° 
This modern mood is, of course, not shared by all. There are still 
those who carry on the traditions of the Renaissance and count it a 
sign of irrational morbidity when the innate capacities of man are 
put in question. A recent writer, for example, tries to redeem not 

4 The Irresponsibles, Duell, Sloan, and Pearce, 1940, pp. 28, 32. 


5 Man and Literature, by Norman Nicholson, S.C.M., 1944. 
6 Interpreters of Man, by G. O. Griffith, Lutterworth, 1944. 
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only Renaissance but Classical humanism by intimating that it can 
be Christianized. Thus, he speaks of “evangelical humanism” as 
the true outcome of the conflict between Christian and secular 
forces." Moreover, the Neo-Thomists are hard at work in their de- 
fense of the humanism of the Middle Ages. The so-called Thomistic 
synthesis, we are reminded, was a ‘wedding of Hellenism and Ca- 
tholicism, of wisdom with Grace, of reason with Revelation, of phi- 
losophy with Faith, of human aspiration with supernatural Hope, of 
natural with Divine love, of eros with charis, of Plato with Christ.” * 

If, as Niebuhr says, we are at the present moment in a period of 
synthesis (Renaissance and Reformation) like that of the Middle 
Ages (Classicism and Christianity), then we would expect to find the 
Renaissance faith in man still in our midst. But it may well be that 
this “‘liberal’’ compromise no longer satisfies, and that man today 
senses its inadequacy. This, at least, would appear to be the pre- 
vailing, if not the exclusive, temper of our time. 


II 


The question now arises, ‘““What has brought about this shift from 
the humanism of another generation to man’s present despair of 
himself and his world?” It is important to note in this connection 
that the changed emphasis has come about not because of the emer- 
gence of a new school or schools of thought but rather because of 
definite historical events. It is history not philosophy or theology 
that has confronted man with his own perplexity and disintegration. 
In a word, it was the effect of the First World War and its political 
and social aftermath which brought man face to face with the un- 
realism and artificial utopianism of pre-War anthropology. As 
Berdyaev puts it, ““The War was a revelation of the evil, the hatred 
and jealousy which had been accumulating in mankind: it objectiv- 
ized the evil which had previously remained hidden.” * Thus the 
period between the two wars is a period of dehumanization marked, 
on the one hand, by the growing totalitarian ideologies which sub- 
merge man as an individual, and, on the other hand, by the general 
distrust of man in working out his own economic and political sal- 
vation. . 


7 The Christian Criticism of Life, by Lynn Harold Hough, Abingdon-Cokesbury, 1941. 
8 Medieval Humanism, by G. G. Walsh, Macmillan, 1942; cf. J. Maritain’s True Human- 
ism, Scribners, 1938 and Werner Jaeger’s Humanism and Theology, Marquette Univ. Press, 


1943. 
® The Fate of Man in the Modern World, p. 7. 
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This is not the place to study the nature and character of Marxism 
or National-Socialism, but it must be said that as these world-views 
took expression in Russian Communism and German Nazism, it be- 
came apparent that new, or at least different, conceptions of man 
were gradually replacing the liberal-Christian-democratic anthropol- 
ogy of the nineteenth century, which had until the War been re- 
garded as unquestionably the highest and most advanced view of 
man. ‘That the infinite value of human personality could be super- 
seded by the infinite value of the State or Aryan race, that the reli- 
gious motivation for government and society could be disowned and 
even decried, that the dream of internationalism and good will could 
be discarded in favor of militant nationalism and racism—these and 
other reversals of values came as an earthquake shaking to the very 
foundations modern man’s optimism about himself. And it is a 
mark of the deep-seated nature of man’s faith in himself, that it took 
him so long to realize that a revolution in ideas about man was tak- 
ing place before his very eyes. It was not until 1939 that we had an 
authoritative unabridged English translation of Hitler’s Mein Kampf 
(a document which future historians may regard as the most impor- 
tant book on man in the twentieth century), and even when it ap- 
peared there were many who did not believe what they read. Grad- 
ually, however, thanks to the events from Munich to Pearl Harbor, 
it became self-evident that the crisis of our day was not merely in the 
nature of a transitional period but a veritable apocalypse, a judgment 
upon history, perhaps the beginning of the end of modern civiliza- 
tion.” 

One of the significant and, indeed, hopeful aspects of this grad- 
ually emerging consciousness of the character of the times has been 
the new interest and concern for the nature and meaning of democ- 
racy. It may be that, as in the past, the outbreak of heresy forces 
orthodoxy to define itself anew. To speak only of America, it is 
obvious that we are witnessing a revival of interest in our historical 
development and in the American conception of democratic man. 
Our abysmal ignorance of the political and religious principles which 
lay behind the founding and development of our country has been 
exposed in recent months by numerous surveys among high school 
and college students. Apparently we have been taking our democ- 
racy for granted, and we are now being aroused by the fact that the 


10 The Twilight of Civilization, by Jacques Maritain, Sheed and Ward, 1948. 
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American-way-of-life is usually interpreted in terms of a high stand- 
ard of living, by which is meant bathtubs, automobiles, model kitch- 
ens, “technics” in a word, rather than in terms of democratic or 
religious ideals. The recent revival of interest in the writings of 
Thomas Jefferson, the many volumes on American history and 
American biography, the necessity for thinking about peace aims 
and post-War reconstruction—all these indicate a new concern for 
the democratic conception of man. And what is more, we are be- 
ginning to realize that the American-way-of-life is in drastic need of 
reform. While we denounce racism in Europe and in Asia and re- 
peat in glowing oratory the Four Freedoms, we recognize that in 
our midst the Bill of Rights is more of a historical document than 
an actual democratic policy. So long as there is discrimination 
against the Nisei in California, the Mexicans in Texas, the Negro in 
the South and everywhere—we speak as hypocrites when we talk 
about the rights of the human personality. Furthermore, the prob- 
lems of labor and industry have become more and more complicated 
and begin to take on the complexion of an anthropological as well as 
an economic problem. 

One final feature of our contemporary thinking about democracy 
is the growing insistence that religion, and specifically the Christian 
religion, has influenced and shaped our historical development and 
must be reckoned with in any future reform of democratic prin- 
ciples and policy. This religious note has been heard in the ad- 
dresses and pronouncements of political leaders, in the peace pro- 
posals of the Churches, and in the various plans for post-War educa- 
tion. There is no desire to equate Christianity and democracy; 
there is, in fact, an obvious distrust of such a facile identification. 
But it is being brought to our attention that Christianity’s emphasis 
upon the infinite value of the human personality, its passion for free- 
dom and equality, have obvious relation to what we mean by democ- 
racy. A typical example of this is seen in the suggestive book by 
W. T. Stace, The Destiny of Western Man (Reynal and Hitchcock, 
1942). Professor Stace begins with the observation that, “every set 
of ideals, moral or political, is an outgrowth of some theory—whether 
explicitly set forth or unconsciously assumed—about the nature of 


11 Cf. Peter Drucker’s two books, The End of Economic Man and The Future of Industrial 
Man, John Day Co., 1939, 1942; the collected speeches of Henry A. Wallace, The Century of 
the Common Man, Reynal and Hitchcock, 1943; Carl J. Friedrich, The New Belief in the 
Common Man, Little, Brown, and Co., 1942. 
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man.” And it is his considered conclusion that the democratic way 
of life has drawn deeply upon Christianity’s conception of the worth 
and dignity of the individual, and that it is this more than anything 
else that distinguishes democracy from totalitarianism. 


III 


What, we may now ask, is the significance of man’s anxiety about 
himself for contemporary religious and theological thinking? It is 
clear that modern theology has become self-critical. The open 
mind, scientific detachment, disinterested analysis—the trademarks 
of pre-War theology—have given way to the ‘Theology of Crisis,” 
and the words “paradox,” “tension,” “existential,” “realistic” have 
become current coin in the vocabulary of contemporary theology. 
Even those who look upon man from the secular and scientific view- 
point recognize their obligation to take the religious view of man 
seriously if they are to be truly scientific. And the purely scientific 
view of man no longer commands attention if it assumes that man 
can be fully accounted for in terms of physical, biological, or natural- 
istic categories. The definition of man which Eddington once said 
a mathematical physicist would suggest, namely, “a rather complex 
differential equation,” is not one that finds favor today even among 
mathematical physicists."* Charles Darwin, John B. Watson, and 
Sigmund Freud, to be sure, still live on, but there are voices being 
raised in our day which not only question the materialistic and de- 
terministic aspects of evolutionism, behaviorism, and psychology but 
even dare to suggest that such sciences as these must be supplemented 
with the insights of religion and religious experience.* The view 
of Alexis Carrel is perhaps typical of much current scientific anthro- 
pology, namely, that while psychology and biology can tell us a great 
deal about man, still there is always something about human nature 
that remains hidden, hence man is both known and unknown.** 

The theologians of our day have welcomed this changed point of 
view on the part of the scientists, but the real issue in contemporary 
theological thinking about man is not the problem of science vs. re- 
ligion but the recognition of man’s constitutional inconsistencies, 
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12 Quoted from R. L. Calhoun’s What is Man?, Association Press, 1939, p. 21. 

18 From the point of view of biology, cf. Man on His Nature, by Sir Charles Sherrington, 
Macmillan, 1941; Man: Real and Ideal, by E. G. Conklin, Scribners, 1943; from the point of 
view of psychology, cf. Psychology and Religion, by C. J. Jung, Yale Univ. Press, 1938; The 
Rediscovery of Man, by H. C. Link, Macmillan, 1938. 

14 Man the Unknown, Harper, 1935. 
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and this has led to a revival of the doctrine of sin. The disillusion- 
ment following the First World War, the terrible fact of man’s in- 
humanity to man, the resurrection of pagan gods, and the shattering 
of hopes for world peace and human brotherhood—such do not make 
for belief in man’s innate capacities to work out his own salvation. 
Theologians in the direct line of nineteenth century thought—Kant, 
Fichte, Hegel, Schleiermacher, Ritschl, Harnack, Troeltsch—soon 
came to feel that far from being divine, man is fundamentally de- 
monic. The persistent effort to disregard sin or to interpret it as 
moral immaturity could not be maintained in the face of man’s 
evident untrustworthiness. Kant, indeed, had spoken of the “radi- 
cal evil” in man, but he was convinced that the “good principle” in 
man would prevail. Sin, therefore, is not really ‘radical’; it is, as it 
were, an acquired characteristic which can be eventually eliminated. 
(Incidentally, Kant did not speak of sin but of evil, that is, something 
impersonal.) The nineteenth century view is that since man is cre- 
ated in the image of God, he must then be regarded as essentially and 
potentially divine. ‘I ought, therefore I can” was the categorical 
imperative of pre-War theology. Sin is always regarded in the 
plural as certain acts committed, it is never regarded as part of the 
constitutional nature of man. It was with man’s divinity, not his 
depravity, that nineteenth century theology was concerned. 

It was against this sort of anthropology and theology that Karl 
Barth thundered. The fundamental inadequacy of pre-War 
thought, he said, was the confusion it allowed regarding God and 
man. Seizing upon Kierkegaard’s phrase, ‘‘the infinite qualitative 
difference between God and man,” Barth issued a recall to Reforma- 
tion and Pauline conceptions of man’s radical sin which separates 
him in an infinitely qualitative way from the transcendent Holy 
One. The story of Barth and his influence need not be retold here; 
suffice it to say that contemporary theology is distinguished from 
nineteenth century theology in that the sin of man, rather than the 
divinity of man, has become the dominant characteristic of theo- 
logical thinking. 

As evidence of this shift of interest, we may consider briefly the 
two most influential theological books on man in recent years, 
namely, Emil Brunner’s Man in Revolt and Reinhold Niebuhr’s 
Nature and Destiny of Man. Brunner’s book is divided into three 
main theses, man’s origin (imago Dei), man’s contradiction (sin), 
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and man in revolt (the conflict between what man is created for and 
what he actually is). “Man as sinner is in permanent revolt, in a 
rebellion (which he cannot now renounce by his own efforts) against 
his divine determination as intended in the Creation, and thus 
against the nature given him by God.” * ‘That is to say, the essence 
of man’s life is the conflict between what ought to be and what is. 
Man in revolt is not a phrase describing man at some times, but de- 
scriptive of man as man. Inasmuch as the Christian view of man 
takes this revolt seriously, the Christian anthropology is more real- 
istic than any view which attempts to ignore or belittle the radical 
character of sin. 

Niebuhr is so like Brunner in his view of the Christian doctrine of 
man that it is a curious fact that he makes no mention of Brunner’s 
book in the first volume of his Gifford Lectures. Niebuhr insists, as 
does Brunner, that the Christian anthropology deserves serious con- 
sideration simply because it is neither too idealistic nor too pessi- 
mistic about man. ‘The two laws which Paul recognized at war in 
himself are the law of love and the law of sin. Life is the conflict 
and tension between these two laws. Idealism tends to ignore the 
latter; cynicism the former. “In its purest form the Christian view 
of man regards man as a unity of God-likeness and creatureliness in 
which he remains a creature even in the highest spiritual dimensions 
of his existence and may reveal elements of the image of God even in 
the lowliest aspects of his natural life.” ** Thus, here again, we have 
man defined in terms of conflict and tension. Sin is necessarily a 
part of the definition of man. 

It is not necessary to develop further the views of Brunner and 
Niebuhr except to indicate the importance of their emphasis upon 
the radicalness of the sin of man which, they feel, is not only the clue 
to the right understanding of the present confused world situation 
but also the distinguishing feature of the Christian view of man. 


IV 


The significance of this contemporary emphasis in theology, so 
ably represented by Brunner and Niebuhr and by other writers and 
books too numerous to mention, can be gauged from three different 
points of view. In the first place, it is becoming increasingly clear 


15 Man in Revolt, Lutterworth Press, 1939, p. 169. 
16 The Nature and Destiny of Man, Scribners, Vol. I, 1941, p. 150. 
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that the insistence upon man’s radical tension between what he ought 
to be and do and what he actually is and does is a necessary emphasis 
for our day whether we follow Brunner and Niebuhr in all the de- 
tails of their positions or not. Insofar as they steer clear of any easy 
optimism, on the one hand, and a hopeless pessimism, on the other, 
they present a view a man that is truly realistic and, we may say, sci- 
entific. It is a view that fits our age and helps to make sense of the 
perplexing and bewildering events since the last War; it utilizes the 
patterns of contemporary existence—conflict, tension, paradox, di- 
lemma, crisis—in order to make clear that these are not the accidents 
but the essentials of life; and finally, it reveals man to himself as 
his own greatest problem. 

In the second place, this emphasis upon the realistic view of man 
has brought about, and no doubt will continue to do so, a chastened 
social concern. When Barth first began to talk about the infinite 
qualitative difference between God and man, there were many who 
accused him of forsaking the social and ethical implications of Chris- 
tianity. If, they argued, man is radically sinful in the sense in which 
Barth defined man then social action and humanitarianism become 
no more than illustrations of man’s pride and sin. We have come to 
see, however, that Barth did not mean his position to be taken as anti- 
social or otherworldly, for his own attitude and action toward Nazism 
refute the charge that he was unconcerned about life here and now. 
Furthermore, we are learning that far from negating a social gospel, 
the recognition of man’s radical sin is, in fact, a necessary presuppo- 
sition for any realistic social action. ‘That is why there is so much 
distrust of present utopian schemes for post-War reconstruction. 
This does not preclude social concern but demands rather that it 
be sober and genuine. Perhaps the most suggestive illustration of 
this chastened social emphasis is the recent interest and enthusiasm 
regarding social problems which is emerging in Great Britain. This 
is worth noting simply because it has been a commonplace among us 
to criticize our British friends for social blindness. The resolutions 
of the Malvern Conference, the plan adopted by the Church of Scot- 
land to appoint chaplains to industry, the recent pronouncements of 
the Archbishop of Canterbury—all these are indications that the dis- 
illusionment of our times together with the recognition of man’s 
inner contradiction have strengthened rather than weakened the 
passion for Christianizing the social order. 
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In the third place and finally, it needs to be said that this con- 
temporary emphasis upon the sin of man and the essential conflict 
between the two laws that are in his members cannot be in itself a 
final or definitive interpretation of the Christian doctrine of man. 
It represents, we believe, a transitional stage. The Christian doc- 
trine of man, we must not forget, is essentially bound up with the 
Gospel, and the Gospel is good news. Many of our contemporary 
writers seem to think that the rediscovery of sin is likewise the re- 
discovery of the Christian faith. But, as Henry van Dyke said about 
hymns concerning hell—“that’s nothing to sing about!” The emer- 
gence of the sin of man is certainly a necessary condition for the un- 
derstanding and acceptance of the Gospel, but the doctrine of sin is 
not itself the Gospel. We are suggesting here that such works as 
Brunner’s and Niebuhr’s are right and helpful so far as they go, but 
there is one more step to be taken. The Christian doctrine of man 
involves the awareness of man’s sin and the tension between what 
ought to be and what is, but it is much more than that, it is a Gospel 
of redemption, of the forgiveness of sin, of reconciliation and atone- 
ment. Ina word, it is the promise that man can be remade, that he 
can become a new creature. 

Conflict, tension, paradox, dilemma, crisis—these do not constitute 
the Gospel, these are the conditions which make the Gospel neces- 
sary and make it good news. The mission and message of the Chris- 
tian religion, in the last analysis, is not to convict of sin but to forgive 
sin. It must, of course, do the former before the latter can be re- 
ceived, but no view of man which stops at ‘“‘man in revolt” can be a 
satisfactory or, for that matter, a Christian doctrine. It is interesting 
in this connection to observe that Brunner confines this aspect of 
the Christian doctrine of man to an “Epilogue,” and while Niebuhr 
in his second volume undertakes to give the Christian solution to 
the bewilderment of modern man, his concern with dialectic is so 
dominant that one is left with the impression that the essence of 
Christianity is tension. With all his ambiguities, Barth is a clearer 
voice on this matter, for he always moves quickly from anthropology 
to soteriology, from man to redemption, and the whole point of his 
distinction between the Holy God and sinful man is to indicate the 
magnificence of redemption in Jesus Christ by which man can be- 
come a new creation. 

What is needed now, if we may prophesy, is not the insistence upon 
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sin (which is hardly in these times something that needs to be 
proved), but the Gospel of redemption and new life. The analysis 
of man and the world he lives in has gone on apace in recent years 
and has been of immeasurable help, but the time has now come when 
analysis of the crisis can give way to the Christian solution. Let the 
tension and the sin of man be probed to their depths, and let us not 
ignore the radicalness of either, but let us also remember that Chris- 
tianity is a Gospel and as such it contains a hopeful, optimistic, joy- 
ful, promising vision of what God can make of man and of the re- 
demptive consummation of the whole human drama. 





SUPERMAN: HIS ANCESTRY AND WORKS 


By WM. HALLOCK JOHNSON 


history of our time, is the emergence of the superman idea and 

its incarnation in certain human types and racial groups. The 
dynamic logic of this tremendous idea produced the Second World 
War. If we consider specifically the German scene, whence came 
the super-Fuehrer and the master race? In the great names of Dar- 
win and Nietzsche we find two of the principal ancestors of Super- 
man. 


Ti outstanding phenomenon, if also the most sinister, in the 


I 


The mark of a great thinker is his ability to put the coinage of his 
brain into circulation in common thought and language. We think 
and speak inevitably today in Darwinian terms of natural selection, 
struggle for existence, and survival of the fittest. In the same way 
Nietzsche’s expressions, such as “superman,” “blond beast,” “trans- 
valuation of all values,” and ‘the will to power,” have become cur- 
rent coin. Another test of the greatness of a thinker is his influence 
not only in the world of abstract thought but in the field of conduct 
and even of political action. Judged by these standards, if we for- 
get for the moment the claims of Hegel and even of Karl Marx, Dar- 
win and Nietzsche must be given a leading place among the thinkers 
of the nineteenth century. 

A gentle and modest student of nature, Charles Darwin turned 
the world of thought upside down and left no department of scholar- 
ship unaffected by his work. A more turbulent spirit, Friedrich 
Nietzsche, who has been called “Darwin in philosophic dress,” has 
deeply affected the thinking of his age and has been a pioneer in 
many fields of discussion. Before the “Jesus-Paul” controversy at 
the beginning of our century, Nietzsche declared that the Apostle 
Paul was “the first Christian, the inventor of Christianity.” In 1881 
he predicted that the Jews would either rule Europe or be expelled 
from Europe. He pointed out clearly that, if his statement that 
“God is dead” is true, the result would be the nihilism in morals 
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which he advocated, and that, conversely, belief in God involves the 
democratic equality of men which he hated. He was a pragmatist 
before pragmatism when he declared that all the arts and philoso- 
phies and systems of morals and religion were but tools forged in the 
interest of the will to power. We may not like what Nietzsche has 
said and may react with revulsion against it, but we must acknowl- 
edge in fairness the keenness of his mind and his literary artistry. 
He often was the first to see something and to say it, and he could 
say it with a finer point than any who followed him. 

We are concerned especially with the political influence of 
Darwinian-Nietzschean teaching and its possible influence amid the 
complex of causes which brought about the present world tragedy. 
It is assumed that ideas are dynamic and have a way of working them- 
selves out in action, and our contention is that Darwin’s ideas of 
struggle for existence, the derivation of all man’s mental and moral 
characteristics from the animal, natural selection and the survival of 
the fittest, as translated into Nietzsche’s will to power, irrationalism, 
amoralism, the exaltation of the animal in man, and the cult of the 
Superman and of a race who shall be lords of the earth, have operated 
as an important factor in bringing about the present condition of 
things. 

We may recall that in World War I the names of both Darwin and 
Nietzsche were prominent in the propaganda material of both sides 
in the struggle. The allies explained German policy as an applica- 
tion of Darwin's principle of the survival of the strongest, and blamed 
Darwinism for the crime of German aggression. The Germans, on 
the other hand, appealed to Darwinism as justifying their policy of 
aggression and as clothing it with the sanction of natural law. Dar- 
win, an unwilling witness, was called to the stand by both sides in 
the contest. 

In his book on Germany and the Next War (1912), Bernhardi said: 
“‘Wherever we look in nature, we find that war is a fundamental law 
of evolution. This great verity, which has been recognized in past 
ages, has been convincingly demonstrated in modern times by 
Charles Darwin.” In England during the war Viscount Bryce said 
that German militarism found in the Darwinian doctrine of natural 
selection the method of social and political progress. Later, after 
the war, G. B. Shaw declared in his Back to Methuselah that “Neo- 
Darwinism in politics had produced a European catastrophe” of ap- 
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palling magnitude, and he pronounced the ethics of the struggle as 
“logically, sound Neo-Darwinism.” In America a distinguished 
zoologist, Vernon Kellogg, after free converse with German officers 
said that their point of view would never allow any land or people 
controlled by it to exist peaceably by the side of other people, for “it 
is a point of view that justifies itself by a whole-hearted acceptance of 
the worst of Neo-Darwinism.” 

Darwinism encouraged the militarist to embark upon his enter- 
prise with a light heart and an easy conscience. The militarist was 
simply putting into practice in the field of world politics the prin- 
ciple enunciated by Darwin: ‘One general law leading to the ad- 
vancement of all organic beings,—namely, multiply, vary, let the 
strongest live and the weakest die.” The furor teutonicus existed 
before the time of Darwin, but it would be unreasonable to say that 
Darwinism was a negligible factor among the causes which led up to 
the first world conflict. 

The name of Nietzsche was also used from opposite angles by both 
sides in this conflict. If Darwin was the scientist of the military 
spirit, Nietzsche was its philosopher and prophet. If Darwin in one 
aspect of his teaching justified war as a biological necessity, Nietzsche 
glorified war as the supreme duty and crowning virtue of the master 
race. Nietzsche, whose literary activity ended with his mental break- 
down in 1889, was already assuming the position of the prophet of 
militarism before World War I. Bernhardi chose a motto from 
Nietzsche as the text of his Germany and the Next War: “Ye say, a 
good cause will hallow even war? I say unto you: a good war hal- 
lows every cause.”” With becoming modesty Professor W. Sombart 
of Berlin said during the war: “Friedrich Nietzsche was but the last 
of the singers and seers who, coming down from the height of heaven, 
brought to us the tidings that there should be born from us the Son 
of God, whom in his language he called the Superman.” The allied 
propaganda was fond of quoting from Nietzsche’s Beyond Good and 
Evil: “It is impossible not to recognize at the core of all aristocratic 
races the beast of prey; the magnificent blond brute, avidly rampant 
for spoil and victory.”” Punch, parodying Shakespeare, declared that 
“one touch of Nietzsche makes the whole world sin.” 

We have coupled the names of Nietzsche and Darwin because the 
former cannot be understood without the latter. The characteristic 
doctrines of Nietzsche have their roots deeply embedded in Darwin- 
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ian soil and are to a large extent the legitimate fruit of Darwin's 
view of nature and of man. Critics reiterate the statement that 
Nietzsche changed Schopenhauer’s will to live into the will to power 
under the influence of Darwin’s struggle for existence. 

When Nietzsche made truth subservient to the will to power, when 
he rejected all authority in morals (except his own), when he glorified 
the animal in man as the most important part of him and raised up 
the image of the blond beast, he was following the lead of the Dar- 
winian naturalism which immersed man completely in nature and in 
the animal. Darwin, it will be remembered, cast doubt upon the 
ability of the intellect to deal with high themes because of its lowly 
(animal) origin; he could find no higher sanction for the imperious 
word ought than the instinct of the herd; he lacked the facility of 
modern “emergent evolution” to draw rabbits out of the hat and 
could admit nothing in man that could not be accounted for by his 
animal ancestry; he rejected the “‘spiritual influx” of Wallace and the 
latter’s view that man’s higher endowments “clearly point to the ex- 
istence in man of something which he has not derived from his ani- 
mal progenitors’’; he confessed that he “‘would give absolutely noth- 
ing for the theory of Natural Selection” if man was so different from 
the animals as to be excluded from its sway. 

The oppressed Jews, according to Nietzsche, were responsible for 
the first transvaluation of values. They originated the morality of 
sympathy, afterward strengthened by Christianity. Here is how it 
came about. The weak and unfit members of society were at once 
the most numerous and the most prolific. In their struggle for sur- 
vival they naturally sought to defend themselves against the strong 
who endeavor to exploit or enslave them. The weaker element, 
then, as a means of defense have invented the morality of sympathy 
and by reason of numerical strength have imposed it on the “strong.” 
In his Antichrist Nietzsche says that the law of sympathy is a direct 
thwarting of the law of evolution, which is the law of selection. 
Selection thus paradoxically favors both the strong and the weak, but 
in both cases, according to Nietzsche, Darwinian principles are domi- 
nant. 

Nietzsche is playing with evolutionary counters whether his motto 
is “Back to Nature” and the ferocity of the animal, or “Up from Na- 
ture” to the Superman. In telling how the Superman is to be 
brought upon the stage by conscious effort he is strictly more La- 
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marckian than Darwinian, but he is broadly on Darwinian ground 
when he speaks of the Superman as a new species, and of man as “‘a 
rope connecting animal and Superman,” as a bridge between the 
ape and the Superman. The Superman is a combination of Na- 
poleon, the conqueror of Europe, and Goethe, the consummate lit- 
erary artist—the blond beast, avid for spoil and victory, incongru- 
ously clad in cap and gown. 

Nietzsche’s doctrine of the Eternal Recurrence, sometimes de- 
scribed as an “erratic boulder” in his system, seems to be an effort 
to find a foothold in Being amid the Heracleitian flux of Becoming. 
But even here he cannot escape from Darwin, because an unflinching 
willingness to repeat present experiences, however tragic, is made the 
principle of selection which is to produce the aristocratic race of the 
future. He bitterly opposed Christianity because it teaches sym- 
pathy for, rather than the elimination of, the unfit. 

Nietzsche was par excellence the philosopher of evolution in Ger- 
many as Spencer was in England. Nietzsche made some acute criti- 
cisms of the details of Darwin’s theories, but these theories supplied 
in large part the logical basis for his teaching in metaphysics, morals, 
and politics. The heart of Nietzsche’s system, so far as he had a 
system, is the worship of power, the exaltation of the animal in man, 
and the ideal of the Superman. In all these three points he follows 
Darwin’s lead—while Darwin would stand aghast at the extreme to 
which he goes. The will to power is Darwin’s struggle for existence 
introduced into philosophy and morals. The glorification of the 
animal is a natural result of the doctrine that there is nothing in man 
which cannot be fully accounted for by his animal ancestry. Man is 
no longer, says Nietzsche, to be derived from the Deity; ““We thrust 
him back among the beasts.” The Superman is a projection on 
evolutionary principles of a new species above and beyond man. 
Nietzsche was Darwin taken at his word and carried to a ruthless but 
not illogical extreme. 

It would be easy to digress for a moment, to belittle Nietzsche by 
calling him a madman or an enfant terrible trying to shock the world 
into attention to himself, and to say with Goethe that irreverence is 
the cheapest form of wit. It would be easy to say that Nietzsche 
merely voices the age-old revolt of youth from parental restraint and 
hide-bound tradition. It would be easy again to punch holes in the 
armor of his unsystematic “system.” Why for instance is the will 
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to power described, prevailingly, in terms of brutality, cruelty, and 
treachery? ‘The will to power can take other directions. We recall 
what Nietzsche’s ideal, Napoleon, is reported to have said: He and 
other conquerors founded empires on force, but “Jesus alone 
founded His empire upon love, and to this very day millions would 
die for Him.” Power is an ambiguous term and can be sublimated, 
to use an expression of Ruskin’s, into the “‘power to heal, to redeem, 
to guide and to guard.” Or take the Superman. As the consum- 
mate expression of Nietzche’s will to power, the Superman is to 
combine the ferocity of the blond beast with the cleverness of the 
devil. But here again we are in the realm of values. Our ideal of 
the Superman might well conform to Newman’s definition of a gen- 
tleman as one who does not willingly inflict pain, or to Lincoln’s 
words, ‘‘with malice toward none, with charity for all,” or to Bayard 
Taylor’s lines, 


The bravest are the tenderest,— 
The loving are the daring. 


When Nietzsche-Zarathustra exhorts us to live dangerously and to 
be hard—on ourselves and others—in order to hasten the coming of 
the Superman, he takes the Christian as an example: “Be hard! Be- 
fore the saint the strongest have always bowed reverently, because 
they perceived behind his frail and wasted appearance a superior 
force, which would test itself against the world.” The Christian 
can beat Nietzsche at his own game. We wonder, incidentally, 
whether any scientist today really expects a new species to be evolved 
from humanity, as different from man as man is from the ape. 

We might, once more, point out that there is no reason why we 
should accept the relativistic, or pragmatic, or biological view of 
truth unless we believe it to be true in the old-fashioned sense, that 
is, as essentially different from error or falsehood. When Nietzsche 
says that “the criterion of truth lies in the enhancement of the feel- 
ing of power,” it may be replied that still higher sources of power are 
opened to the believer in an ideal or eternal truth—a truth with a 
capital T. 


It fortifies my soul to know 
That, if I perish, Truth is so. 


Nietzsche professes to be an a-moralistic nihilist, admitting no es- 
sential difference between right and wrong; but when he assumes 
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the robe of a prophet and in the person of Zarathustra begins to 
exhort and to praise and blame and lay down the law and, following 
a high example, to say with authority, “I say unto you,” we find that 
he has moral standards like the rest of us. Perhaps all this shows 
that while one may transvalue values, one cannot get rid of them. 
To escape entirely from moral obligation and to soar into a region 
“beyond good and evil’ is as difficult as to jump out of one’s skin. 


II 


Of deeper concern is the question of Nietzsche’s influence in the 
field of political action, his influence upon what has been happening 
in Germany, and has been happening through Germany to the world. 
We have seen that Nietzsche’s root is in Darwin; it remains to show 
that his fruit is in Hitler and National Socialism. There is no doubt 
that the popularity of Nicizsche has been steadily growing in Ger- 
many since the beginning of the century. The Nietzsche literature 
has reached vast proportions. In 1911 M. A. Miigge lists a bibli- 
ography of about 1150 titles of books, articles, and reviews, more 
than half of them in German. Crane Brinton in his recent book on 
Nietzsche, 1941, says that this list could no doubt be tripled today. 
The process has culminated in the official adoption of Nietzsche as 
the prophet of National Socialism and the canonization of his writ- 
ings among its sacred books. 

Here it is a fair question to ask whether Nietzsche is a symptom or 
a cause. Did he do more than to crystallize into artistic aphorisms 
the principles of Prussia’s ruling class? Professor Brinton of Har- 
vard (in the Journal of the History of Ideas, April, 1940) will not 
undertake to estimate the potency of Nietzsche’s teaching, but merely 
shows that Hitler and his followers have adopted Nietzsche as their 
philosopher and prophet. In his book on Nietzsche (significantly 
in the series, ‘Makers of Modern Europe”) Brinton goes further in 
a positive direction. Saying that the dreams of the prophet turn 
into nightmares when they come true, he adds, “Nietzsche called for 
Supermen. Mussolini and Hitler answered the call” (p. 171). He 
admits that in the revolution of 1933 men definitely appealed to the 
words of Nietzsche in justification (p. 205); that his rhetoric of vio- 
lence helped to keep the Germans and Italians keyed to battle (p. 
237); that “point for point” Nietzsche’s preaching and the Nazi creed 
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agree, and that the concept of the Superman finds its most obvious 
application in the Fuehrerprinzip and the idea of a master-race (p. 
231). Most convincing of all is the photograph, ‘“‘about 1932,” of 
Hitler gazing in rapt and reverent adoration upon the bust of 
Nietzsche in the Nietzsche-Archiv in Weimar. On the whole, as 
may appear more clearly in the sequel, we believe that it is safe to 
regard Nietzsche as not so much the adopted child of Nazism as its 
legitimate father. As Milton remarked long ago, books are like 
dragon’s teeth, ‘and being sown up and down, may chance to spring 
up armed men.” 

To produce a crop two things are needed, soil and seed. The 
soil in Germany was fertile and well prepared. "The Germans from 
early times were a warlike race. Frederick the Great said that a na- 
tion was foolish which did not pounce down upon a weaker neigh- 
bor, if it could do so. Bismarck’s words are historic: “Not by parlia- 
mentary speeches or majority votes will these great problems be 
settled; they will be solved by blood and iron.” What Darwin did, 
unconsciously, in setting forth the law of struggle—‘‘Let the strong- 
est live and the weakest die”—as a “general law leading to the ad- 
vancement of all organic beings,” was to build under an aggressive 
militarism the strong foundation of natural law. The corollary was 
drawn that war was not only a biological necessity but an instrument 
of progress. The weaker nation had no rights except the right to 
die. 

Into this soil of a warlike nation, humiliated by defeat, Nietzsche's 
teaching—in what was said and the way in which it was said—dropped 
a seed which was to bear bitter fruit. Germany, we must remember, 
was still nominally and officially a Christian nation. The church 
bells rang in Germany, the land of Luther and of the Reformation. 
In proportion as Christianity and Christian morality were influen- 
tial in national policy, militarism could not bear its richest and 
ripest fruit. Heine was the prophet who saw this clearly, a better 
prophet than Kant who declared that “the activity of the good prin- 
ciple . . . assures the world of an eternal peace.” To quote 
Heine’s famous prediction: 


Christianity—and this is its greatest merit—has occasionally calmed 
the brutal German lust for battle, but it cannot destroy that savage 
joy. And when that restraining talisman, the Cross, is broken . . . 
the old stone gods will arise from unremembered ruins and Thor 
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will leap to life at last and bring down his gigantic hammer on the 
Gothic cathedrals. . . . The thought always precedes the act as the 
lightning the thunder. . . . Never doubt it; the hour will come. 


Nietzsche, in an intriguing style foreign to German philosophy 
and with the passion of a soap-box agitator, proclaimed the death of 
Christianity, exalted deadly sins into cardinal virtues, and prepared 
the way for the new paganism in thought and action. His words, 
given the mentality of post-war Germany, were packed with dyna- 
mite, and sounded to the youth of Germany a call to arms. Be hard! 
(they said in effect); endure suffering and inflict suffering. Follow 
the higher instincts of a master race. Throw away the effeminate 
virtues of sympathy and compassion. Find in war, and an aggressive 
and unprovoked war, a war of world conquest, the theater for the 
exercise of the noblest qualities of manhood. Follow the will to 
power in reckless but heroic action wherever it will lead. A good 
war will hallow every cause. I say unto you, Blessed are the war- 
makers for they shall be called the children of Thor. “The time 
for petty politics is past; the next century will bring the struggle 
for the dominion of the world, the compulsion to great politics.” 
God is dead—Long live the Superman and the Super-race! 


Ill 


When Nietzsche sounded the trumpet of his new crusade against 
the holy places, he removed every obstacle of religious conviction and 
moral scruple from Hitler's path, and called upon the youth of Ger- 
many to embark upon the reckless and criminal adventure of world 
conquest. What the Shinto form of paganism, with its Sun Goddess 
and “Seed of the Sun,” did for Japan, a neo-paganism of the Super- 
man and the Master Race did for Germany. Hitler, it should be 
observed, was in a far better position than was Frederick the Great 
or Bismarck. He had the highest scientific and philosophic sanction 
for his policy of aggression and world conquest, and if he needed 
further incentive he had the comfort of knowing that this policy 
would work out for the highest good of the conquered nations. Car- 
lyle said of the wrong-doer that “the universe is against him,” but 
Hitler as taught by Darwin and Nietzsche could believe that it was 
for him. In fact this is just what he did say in Mein Kampf, aver- 
ring that for those who recognize the superiority of some races over 
others, it is in accordance with the Eternal Will that rules the uni- 
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verse to feel the obligation to promote the victory of the stronger 
races and to demand the submission of the weaker races. 

Nietzschean precepts and National Socialist practices if put in 
parallel columns would make a striking exhibit. Nietzsche said: 
“Every great act is a crime”; “In great men the specific qualities of 
life—injustice, deceit, exploitation—are practiced to the maximum” 
(Will to Power, Aph. 968); “Who will ever reach the height of great- 
ness if he does not feel within himself the power and the will to in- 
flict great sufferings? . . . Not to be shipwrecked on the rocks of 
one’s inner distress and uncertainty when one is in the act of inflict- 
ing great pain and hears the cry of this pain—that is great: that is an 
integral part of all greatness” (Joyful Wisdom, Aph. 325); The race 
can be elevated by “‘severity, violence, slavery,—tempter’s art and 
deviltry of every kind—by everything wicked, terrible, tyrannical, 
predatory, and serpentine in man” (Beyond Good and Evil, Aph. 44). 
Every act of ruffianism and brutality in Hitler’s rise to power, every 
cruelty of the concentration camps, every diplomatic double-crossing 
and broken promise before the war started, every act of sterilization 
in the biological revolution in Germany, and the wholesale steriliza- 
tion of nations by massacre, by the shifting of populations, by starva- 
tion and slavery, by the keeping of multitudes of young men in 
prison camps—a policy designed to leave Germany, even if it loses 
the war, the best nourished, the most prolific, the most productive, 
and the most powerful nation in Europe—all of these find the strong- 
est encouragement and the fullest justification in Nietzsche’s teach- 
ings. 

It is a matter of debate whether by the Superman an individual or 
a race is intended,’ but the indefiniteness has played into Hitler's 
hands. He is naturally identified as the Superman above the laws 
of common morality, while the Germans, the Herrenvolk, as Lagarde 
first called them, are the super-race obligated only to the “higher 
morality’ of a short peace and continual wars of conquest. Bishop 
von Galen says that “No German citizen has any longer any security, 
and justice has come to be a thing of the past” (N. Y. Times, June 8, 
1942); and international law and the sanctity of treaties have become 
laughing-stocks. The fact that the methods practiced by Hitler at 


1 “Nietzsche conceived the Superman as a romantic genius until 1875, as a pseudo-Darwin- 
ian model of a problematic super-species from 1880 to 1884. After that date he showed a 
tendency to introduce racial ideas into his ideal of the future.” E. Seillitre, Apollon ou 
Dionysos, p. 354. 
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home and abroad fit so exactly into the ideas promulgated by 
Nietsche clearly points to a causal connection between them. 

The conclusion thus indicated is strengthened by voices from Ger- 
many both friendly and unfriendly to National Socialism. The 
leading spokesmen for Hitler are Alfred Rosenberg, editor of the 
Voelkischer Beobachter and author of the famous Der Mythus des 
20 Jahrhunderts, of which 300,000 copies are said to have been sold; 
and Alfred Baeumler, popular philosopher, editor of Nietzsche’s 
literary remains, and appointed by Hitler as professor of political 
philosophy in Berlin. These spokesmen agree that a great move- 
ment like National Socialism must have a philosophical basis, and 
give the place of honor and influence to Nietzsche—with Hitler’s 
evident approval. Hegel, indeed, exalted the State as “the realiza- 
tion of the ethical idea” and “the Divine Idea as it exists on earth”; 
but Rosenberg insists that the State from 1918 to 1933 and even in 
the imperial regime was an enemy, and often a deadly enemy, to the 
people (Volk). The authority of the people (Volkheit) stands higher 
than the authority of the State. The real child of Hegel, he says, is 
Marxian communism. Baeumler also is opposed to Hegel’s moral- 
aesthetic view of the State. In his Nietzsche der Philosoph und 
Politiker, 1931 (note the date), he says that Nietzsche saw in Democ- 
racy his real enemy, because Democracy is “the more modern and 
therefore the more dangerous form of Christianity” (p. 13). “From 
the Christian doctrine that all men are equal before God, issues 
necessarily the demand for equality in the modern democratic 
State” (p. 115). This is Baeumler, not Calvin! He closes with the 
prediction that the German state of the future will not be a continua- 
tion of the work of Bismarck, whose state was both “German and 
Christian’’; it will rather “be built out of the spirit of Nietzsche and 
the spirit of the Great War.” 

Both of our writers are lyrical in their praise of Nietzsche as the 
forerunner of Hitler and the Nazi system. Rosenberg says that 
Nietzsche’s wild preaching of the Superman was a magnification of 
his own life, oppressed by the materialism of his time. A new light 
came to seeking souls. The powerful current of his creative will 
overflowed its banks. While he lived he was, with Lagarde and 
Wagner, almost the only farseeing man of his time (Mythus, p. 
530). Baeumler identifies even more clearly the philosophy of 
Nietzsche with the principles of National Socialism. Nietzsche pre- 
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dicted World War I. His slogan, ‘God is dead,” sounded the doom 
of democracy which is founded on the equality of all men before 
God. Voltaire attacked the outposts of Christianity while Nietzsche 
attacked the citadel. Nietzsche showed that morality cannot exist 
without a religious basis. He was the philosopher of heroism and 
of action. When we greet our youth today with “Heil Hitler,” we 
salute with the same acclaim—Friedrich Nietzsche! (Nationalsozial. 
Monatshefte, April, 1934, p. 298). It is Nietzsche and not Hegel 
who encourages explicitly the ruffanism and terrorism of the Gestapo 
and the enslavement and extermination of weaker nations. Not 
“Hegel and Hitler,” but Nietzsche and Hitler are one. 

Hitler is quoted as saying: “We urge and challenge foreigners to 
find our metaphysical roots.” No roots go deeper than the racial 
theories of H. §. Chamberlain in his Foundations of the Nineteenth 
Century and the irrationalism and immoralism of Nietzsche—unless 
we see in Darwinism the taproot of both. Chamberlain showed that 
the Sermans were a master race; Nietzsche supplied this race with 
an appropriate moral code. Chamberlain suggested that Germany 
had a mission to share its superior culture with other less favored 
peoples; Nietzsche showed how this mission could be accomplished 
by means of treachery, aggression, and a return to barbarism. The 
opponents of Hitler in Germany agree with Rosenberg and Baeum- 
ler in seeing in the teaching of Nietzsche the basis of Nazi policy and 
practice. The Bishop of Berlin, Konrad Count von Preysing, said 
in his Christmas pastoral (N. Y. Times, Jan. 22, 1943): 


A certain German philosopher who has been the guiding spirit of 
a great many people has exerted a harmful influence over the Ger- 
man nation by proclaiming that as far as specially endowed indi- 
viduals and highly gifted nations are concerned there can be no good 
or evil, no right or wrong. . . . And it is intimately connected with 
this terrible creed that this philosopher, unlike any other, denies 
God’s existence and, incidentally, that of universally acknowledged 
rights. 

In an earlier work, Thoughts out of Season, 1873, Nietzsche wrote 
a violent diatribe against David Strauss which is instructive for two 
reasons. It shows the mainspring which controlled the subsequent 
movements of Nietzsche’s thought, and it suggests the reason for his 
influence and popularity with the ruling classes in Germany. Apart 
from his excoriation of Strauss as a “worthless stylist” (with which we 
have nothing to do), he says that Strauss lacked the courage to follow 
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out his own principles to their logical conclusion. Strauss was a 
heretic, according to Nietzsche, not because of his Darwinian natu- 
ralism in ethics, but because, with Darwin himself, he refused to fol- 
low this naturalism to the ruthless extreme of immoralism. He was 
a heretic in religion not because of his mythical theory of the Gospels 
or his later repudiation of Christianity in his Old and New Faith, 
but because he failed to renounce religion altogether and to join in 
the pronouncement that “God is dead.” He ought (says Nietzsche) 
to ‘‘have established a moral code for life out of bellum omnium con- 
tra omnes and the privileges of the strong.” He won applause from 
the Culture-Philistine of his day by his “explosive outbursts against 
parsons, miracles, and the ‘world-wide humbug’ of the Resurrec- 
tion,” whereas this same Philistine “would have been against him had 
he been confronted with a genuine and seriously constructed ethical 
system, based upon Darwin's teaching” (Trans. by Ludovici, pp. 50, 
51). Strauss, Nietzsche complains, deserts “his Darwinian first prin- 
ciples,” when he says: “Ever remember that thou art human, not 
merely a natural production,” and adds that to recognize the claims 
of others is “the sum and substance of morality.” “But where,” 
Nietzsche indignantly asks, “does this imperative hail from? How 
can it be intuitive in man, seeing that, according to Darwin, man is 
indeed a creature of nature and owes his ascent to the law of the 
strong and the suppression of the weak”’ (p. 52). 

Nietzsche again objects to Strauss’s religion—or all that remains of 
it. He objects to Strauss’s pantheistic reverence for “the All,” and 
his statement that all that happens “springs from the one primal 
source of all life, all reason, all good: this is the essence of religion.” 
Here again Nietzsche with remorseless logic protests that “out of 
that ‘one primal source,’ however, all ruin and irrationality, all evil 
flows as well, and its name, according to Strauss, is Cosmos” (p. 53). 
Nietzsche out-Darwined Darwin by showing that naturalistic ethics 
issue in the worship of force. He out-Straussed Strauss in his fanati- 
cal hatred of Christianity and Christian ethics. 


IV 


The change from the Germany of Luther and the Reformation to 
the Germany of Hitler and National Socialism did not come about 
in a day or a year. Currents of thought in Germany for the past 
century and a half had discredited Christianity and weakened its 
authority. A powerful barrage of influences from science, philoso- 
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phy, theology, and criticism had “softened” the bulwarks of Chris- 
tianity and made it ready for the assault of Nietzsche upon the citadel 
of Christian morality. In science men like Haeckel and Weismann 
gave to Darwinism a materialistic turn. In philosophy the idealistic 
movement from Kant to Hegel depersonalized Christianity and re- 
duced it to a branch of philosophy, “human, all too human.” In 
theology the process has been described by Karl Barth: 


It can be asserted and proved with the utmost definiteness and ac- 
curacy that the great theological-ecclesiastical catastrophe of which 
the German Protestantism of the moment is the arena, would have 
been impossible if the three words Filium eius unicum in the prop- 
erly understood sense of the Nicene trinitarian doctrine had not for 
more than two hundred years been really lost to the German Church 
amongst a chaos of reinterpretations designed to make them innocu- 
ous. (Credo, p. 49.) 


In Biblical criticism men of great learning and industry showed that 
the Old Testament was in the main unhistorical. They continued 
the process in the New Testament by playing one Gospel against an- 
other. They reduced the New Testament, “bereft of miracle and 
no longer heir of prophecy,” to “‘a shrivelled remnant of the Jewish 
faith.” They deprived the figure of Jesus of so many character- 
istic features that it tended to fade out altogether from the page of 
history. The whole movement seemed to have reached a climax 
when Kalthoff, a German pastor, denied the historical existence of 
Jesus and placed a copy of Nietzsche’s Zarathustra on his pulpit be- 
side the Bible. 

When the leaders of German thought had thus discredited Chris- 
tianity and weakened its authority and influence, the way was open 
for Nietzsche to preach his gospel of the Superman and to advocate a 
' naturalistic ethics, naked and not ashamed. Into the moral and re- 
ligious void thus created he came with a new morality and a new re- 
ligion. His academic phrase, ‘the transvaluation of all values,” 
meant practically the making of evil good. His cardinal virtues were 
the basest passions of human nature dressed up in the tinsel of his 
rhetoric. His moral imperative was: Be hard, be cruel, quench the 
spark of human sympathy, and follow relentlessly the urge of the will 
to power. His moral ideal was the Superman, an incongruous mix- 
ture of Napoleon, Goethe, and a beast of prey. His beatitude was, 
“Blessed are the war-makers, for they shall be called the children of 
Thor, who is greater than Jehovah”; and his kingdom of heaven on 
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earth was a utopia of a short peace and constant wars of aggression. 
His way of salvation was the promotion of the coming of the Super- 
man by lifting one’s self up by his bootstraps. His commandment 
with promise bade us strive toward the creation of a man-made 
Superman with the chimerical hope of the evolution on earth of a 
new super-species, as much above humanity as man is above the ape. 
His eternal reward was the opportunity, if we have what it takes, of 
rolling the stone up the hill again, like Sisyphus, in an Eternal Re- 
currence. The prophet’s robe which he wraps about him looks on 
inspection, to speak frankly, a little shabby. His Superman is a 
grotesque and distorted ideal which does violence to human nature. 
What makes his teaching important are the consequences of incal- 
culable tragedy which have followed from them. 

The gospel of the Superman in its social applications suggests cer- 
tain lessons, to be learned the hard way. Nietzsche and his transla- 
tion into Nazi policy and practice have destroyed certain persistent 
illusions—if they can be destroyed—and have brought certain alterna- 
tives into sharper focus. Nietzsche has destroyed the old illusion of 
the Enlightenment that all men are naturally good, or can be made 
good by the instruction of the philosophers. He has dispelled the 
illusion that the moral values of Christianity can be retained when its 
historical and doctrinal supports have been undermined. He and 
the fruit of his teaching have dispelled the illusion that the comforts 
and freedom and security of civilization can long continue when be- 
lief in God has been given up. He has made us see also that we must 
choose between certain alternatives. We must choose between force 
and love as the ultimate reality of the universe, between the “I say 
unto you” of Jesus and the “I say unto you” of Zarathustra, between 
the ethics of Jesus and the ethics of the jungle. 

Rosenberg praises Luther for freeing German religion from the 
alien power of Rome, but condemns him because at Worms he placed 
his hand upon the Old Testament, a Jewish book, as well as upon the 
New. If the German people, instead of following the false ideals of 
Nietzsche and his Superman, would again transvalue their values and 
adopt the conception of human greatness which Luther taught in his 
Treatise on Christian Liberty, the much desired re-education of 
German youth would be accomplished. ‘There would then be a new 
youth movement in Germany under the leadership of a great na- 
tional hero, Martin Luther, a profound lover of the German race. 
The true greatness of the German people would be manifested anew, 
and the cause of world peace would be immeasurably advanced. 








THE BIBLICAL UNDERSTANDING OF MAN 
By OrrTo A. PIPER 
I. THe HuMANn PerosBLeM 


AN is the only creature who is a problem to himself. He 
realizes that he occupies a unique position in the universe, 


and therefore thinks very highly of himself. But at the 
same time he feels that his life is something provisional. It is meant 
to be greater, richer, broader, and more important than it actually 
is. Man is also aware of his freedom by which he is enabled to 
choose the goal of his life. But he is uncertain of the nature of 
that goal. Hence results his restlessness and his dissatisfaction with 
himself. 

This feeling of restlessness was regarded by Goethe in his Faust, 
by the Romanticists, and the modern school of ‘“‘Existenzphilosophie”’ 
(Heidegger, for instance) as the sure sign of human greatness. Ac- 
cording to them man’s dignity would rest on his refusal ever to be 
satisfied with his actual accomplishments or enjoyments. But it 
seems to me that the unrest that characterizes our modern life is the 
reductio ad absurdum of this view. Many of our contemporaries 
seem to be unable to come to rest in themselves. They rely on an 
enormous number of events and things that constantly demand their 
attention. Listening to the radio they switch from one program to 
another; they voraciously read magazines and newspapers and books 
that promise the greatest possible number of different items within 
the briefest possible compass; they hurry from one movie to another 
to forget them all after a few weeks; they feel unhappy when gaso- 
line rationing does not allow them to transport themselves to dif- 
ferent places. But with all this incessant activity modern man suf- 
fers from an acute sense of frustration and futility, and neurasthenic 
and neuropathic troubles are the final consequence in many lives. 
Thus it is obvious that the sense of transcendence does not mean con- 
stant mobility. Rather it points to a definite goal which man is to 
reach in his life. 
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Generally speaking this goal has been sought in three different 
directions, viz. in happiness, active accomplishments, and human 
self-realization. The first group wants to possess or to enjoy certain 
things, the second wants to do things either in the way of moral deeds 
or of practical works in the cultural, technological, economic, politi- 
cal, or military field. But neither of these two ways will terminate 
man’s restlessness. If happiness or active accomplishments are re- 
garded as the goal of life the innate sense of transcendence will soon 
transform the momentary satisfaction into new desire. Lasting 
satisfaction demands an ultimate goal to which all acts of life are 
directly related. 

Humanism obviously is closer to the truth. With all his self- 
assertiveness, which manifests itself so strongly in the pursuit of the 
other two goals, man’s self-consciousness tells him that he is made 
to become something not himself. In every human heart there is 
conflict between one’s individuality and one’s human nature. No- 
body will be satisfied with himself until his individuality has become 
truly human. 

Thus the eternal problem of man is Hamlet’s searching question, 
“To be or not to be?”” What he shall be and what he is able to be- 
come makes the individual truly human. A generation that is un- 
aware of this problem or that conceals it from itself moves on the 
surface of life. No wonder that in contemporary philosophy, art, 
music, and literature we find so little evidence of greatness. What 
we call classical art and thought are accomplishments which appeal 
to all generations, because they lead people right to the core of hu- 
man life. The great men and women of the past clearly recognized 
that questions such as, What shall I do? or, How can I get the maxi- 
mum enjoyment out of life? or, How can I be successful? must be 
subordinated to the basic question, What am I to be as a human be- 
ing? This superiority of being something over activity and enjoy- 
ment of life explains the fact that a person can lose everything he 
has, his property, his health, the use of his senses, that he may be 
deprived of his liberty, and yet he will not think that thereby life 
has altogether lost its meaning. A real person will be aware of the 
fact that under all conditions he is free to be himself, i.e., able to be 


a human being. 
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II. THe Goat oF LIFE 


But what do we mean when we speak of being a human being? 
The realization of human nature has in turn been identified with 
the wise man, the hero, the knight, the gentleman, the bourgeois, 
the educated person, the lover of art or of nature, the god-fearing 
man, the mystic, and many other ideals of manhood. The very 
diversity of these ideals is an indication that none of them is able to 
offer the solution. For each of them is by its very nature accessible 
to a very limited number of persons only. Invariably they repre- 
sent either the goal that is nearest to the innate abilities of a person, 
or the one that is farthest away from him. That is.to say, all these 
ideals express the individuality of its inventor or advocate in an in- 
tensified manner, and thus divert him from his becoming a truly 
human being. Only apparently does the humanist yield to his sense 
of transcendence. Actually he is incurvatus in se, bent upon him- 
self (Luther). On a circuitous road he returns eventually to him- 
self in his search for human nature. This criticism holds good of 
our modern Christian: humanists (Maritain, for instance) no less 
than of the secular ones. This perplexity of our thinkers, when it 
comes to defining human nature, points to the fact that man no 
longer knows what it actually means to be a human being. I[t is only 
in Jesus Christ that the true nature of mankind is revealed to us. 

The Biblical view of man is not opposed to the various ideals of 
the humanists, but the Bible shows that they all are of secondary 
importance. The attraction that they exercise is due to the fact 
that we naturally yearn to appear as extraordinary beings in the eyes 
of other people, instead of contenting ourselves with being truly 
human in the sight of God. The Biblical view of man solves the 
problem which the humanists cannot solve. Its concept of human 
life is both so comprehensive that it offers room for the realization 
of the various ideals of life, and also so definite that it puts an end 
to the individual’s restlessness and places all men under common 
obligations. 

According to the Bible, man is made in the image of God. Since 
the days of the Greek Fathers this term has been interpreted in the 
light of Hellenistic, i.e., gnostic Platonism, rather than of Biblical- 
Hebraic realism. Thus a number of pseudo-problems has arisen. 

Since the Bible nowhere gives a definition of the phrase “image 
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of God” it will be better to derive from this term only as much 
knowledge as is explicitly stated in the Bible, and for the rest follow 
the Bible in other more explicit statements concerning the nature 
of man. First of all, this figure of speech implies that unlike its 
original, an image does not have life in itself. “The human life lacks 
the creativity and absolute self-determination of God. Secondly, 
the degree of correspondence between the original and the image is 
limited by the nature of the material out of which the image is made. 
No divine perfection is found in man. Thirdly, all the specific fea- 
tures of the image correspond to features of the original. Thus man 
is described in the Bible as a being that is able in the mode of recep- 
tivity to respond adequately to every one of God’s redemptive deal- 
ings with him. 

This last feature of the Biblical doctrine of man more than any- 
thing else has frequently been misunderstood or ignored, though it 
is the most important one. Man is made to live in communion with 
God. The God of the Bible is not just perfect reality, plus person- 
ality. Rather he is a personal being who both enables man to have 
communion with him and whose ultimate purpose in creating a 
world is the accomplishment of this communion. That is to say, it 
is of the very essence of God to will this communion, and it is of the 
very essence of man to be made for this communion. Furthermore, 
their communion is reciprocity of personal life. God is not merely 
an ideal character who commands man to have or to develop the 
same character in himself, as for instance Reinhold Niebuhr seems 
to think. Any attempt on the part of man to make himself God’s 
equal, either by acts of moral obedience or by means of ritual or 
theurgy will actually result in debasing our view of God’s nature to 
the level of an ideal man. ‘Thus, paradoxically enough, the require- 
ment of being a person, which makes man’s life meaningful, is not a 
state of things but rather a living, dynamic relationship of personal 
wills. Only when the circuit is closed so that God’s love operates 
upon man and man makes an adequate response by faith can it be 
said that an individual is something. As the final revelation of God, 
Jesus himself becomes normative for this communion with God in 
a twofold sense: as the divine man he is the model of faith and love, 
that is to say he teaches us how to respond to God’s love and grace; 
and as God in human form he is the final manifestation of God’s love 
toward us and thus the supreme object of our faith and love. 
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It is from the center of his personality or, as the Bible calls it, by 
his heart, that man answers to the divine call; not by any single fac- 
ulty of body or mind. According to their temperament individuals 





will use intellect, will, or emotion as the principal instrument to give ~ 


expression to their faith; again, some will prefer the way of external 
action, others that of inner life. But none of the types of spir- 
ituality, and neither an active nor a contemplative life is in itself 
faith nor has any of them a special corner on it. There is room 
for all kinds of faith. 

Objective idealism holds that the goal of life can be reached only 
when the human mind and the absolute are of the same substance. 
Taking this for granted, many theologians and philosophers talk 
about the divine nature of man or about a divine spark in his mind. 
But such a view is inconsistent with the Biblical view of God. It 
interprets man—and thus with logical necessity the whole universe 
—as the emanation of a divine substance rather than as the work of a 
personal Creator. Thus man would differ from the other creatures 
in degree only. He would have nothing unique in himself. His 
sense of self respect and unique dignity, which is a datum of his self- 
consciousness, would, nevertheless, be an illusion. The personal 
God of the Bible, on the other hand, cannot impart his deity or 
part of his nature to his creatures because it is his personal life; nor 
does he need to do so. The personal communion with himself, for 
which he created the capacity in man, imparts infinitely greater dig- 
nity to the latter than would any divine spark in his soul. 

Man is absolutely dependent on God for the fulfillment of his de- 
sire to be a human being. Paradoxically enough, man is a mere 
fragment precisely when he lives as though he were a self-sufficient 
entity. The hammer is nothing without the anvil, the light is in- 
visible without objects upon which it shines; so is man nothing apart 
from his response to God's dealings with him, i.e., his trust in God’s 
love and grace. This dependence on God expresses itself in the 
fact that man is constantly and everywhere under divine obligations. 
There is no human being that does not, in some way or another, sense 
the absoluteness of moral obligations. But without belief in Jesus 
Christ man is not able to understand the nature of this ethical phe- 
nomenon. He cannot be his own lawgiver, because his sense of 
transcendence teaches him that he is still ignorant of the absolute. 
Nor can natural necessities be the source of his obligations, as the 
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Stoics and modern naturalists hold, because the moral law appeals 
to his freedom. The Bible teaches us to see the elements of truth 
in these respective views. Man is by nature absolutely dependent 
on God, and thus subject to his law. Rightly understood ontologi- 
cal and moral necessity coincide. But the divine law would be an 
arbitrary imposition upon man were it not for the fact that what God 
demands of man is personal communion with Himself. Thus the 
quintessence of the Law, as Jesus has taught us, is man’s obligation 
to love God, i.e., to live in perfect personal fellowship with God. 

Love of God is not one duty among others. It is the source out 
of which flow both the realization of our moral obligations in this 
world and the truly ethical life itself. 

As a rule man does not realize the origin of the moral law. He 
is therefore mistaken concerning its authority and is completely in 
the dark as to its purpose. Thus moral life becomes an end in itself, 
independent of religion. What is wrong with so much of our 
Christian teaching of ethics is not the fact that it enjoins moral stand- 
ards, but rather that it lacks an adequate religious basis for ethical 
life. Our religious moralism perpetuates the error of the Pharisees. 
Instead of calling upon people to establish personal relationship with 
God in Jesus Christ and then to give expression to this communion 
in their dealing with other people, ethical values are introduced as 
absolute demands no matter how one stands to God, and for the 
purely pragmatic purpose of improving living conditions. Corre- 
spondingly, religious education on this basis is not interested in the 
development of a Christian character and Christian virtues, but 
rather enjoins obedience to certain ethical demands as the supreme 
goal. 

Acting according to objective standards is not in itself the attain- 
ment of man’s destination, as the humanist holds. Moral goodness, 
social usefulness, and high religion are not in themselves the response 
that God wants us to make to his offer of grace. They may actually 
be means of man’s self-assertiveness. The reason why that is so is 
to be found in man’s sin. 


III. MaAn’s MIsERy 


Man was made to live in communion with God, and he possesses 
all the faculties required for this purpose. This is of his very es- 
sence. It is therefore contrary to the Biblical view of man, and the 
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meaning of the term when St. Augustine and his followers speak of 
the loss or the destruction of the image of God in man. The divine 
purpose concerning man has never been altered or suspended, nor 
has man ever lost the capacity to enter into communion with God. 
Only, in point of fact, he does not avail himself of this divinely of- 
fered opportunity. On the contrary, he feels a strong desire to run 
away from such communion. This attitude is what the Bible calls 
sin. 

Sin is primarily the wrong attitude taken toward God himself, not 
simply toward the creatures or “the whole of life’ (Reinhold Nie- 
buhr). Nor is sin merely disregard for certain moral standards or 
lack of belief in certain doctrines. It is the practical denial of the 
fact that apart from personal communion with God, human life is 
meaningless. By sin the things a person does, and the objectives he 
strives for, are regarded as being of equal rank with communion with 
God, and practically they take precedence over them. 

By committing sin man brings himself under divine judgment. 
To the sinner death becomes a twofold punishment: it terminates his 
life and work here on earth against his will, even when he commits 
suicide; and it brings him before his Judge in the final judgment. 
No man, with all his strength, is able to undo himself. He is not 
immortal by nature; that is the idealistic error. But God made him 
for eternity. Thus he will be raised from the dead by the power of 
his Creator against his own will. 

Furthermore, the sinner brings upon himself the temporal judg- 
ment of God. By declining to live in communion with God he de- 
prives himself of the help that otherwise the presence of God would 
offer him in his fight against fate and the powers of darkness. The 
world in which we live is not a neutral place. Its structure is such 
that it leads the inattentive inevitably into guilt. The great Greek 
tragedians wrestled in vain with this power of fate; our great writers 
at the beginning of the last century felt its burden again. Thomas 
Hardy, enlightened by his Christian convictions, made the opera- 
tion of fate the theme of many of his novels. In some respects these 
are more moving than the great dramas of Greece because Hardy 
shows that it is the withdrawal of divine assistance from the sinner 
that gives the power of fate its chance. Furthermore, man in this 
world is permanently assailed by destructive and disruptive forces, 
which are impediments to his attempts to become a human being. 
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But the unbeliever is so anxious to overcome the obstacles at any 
price that he loses sight of the purpose for which he was made. 
Thus even a successful fight becomes a defeat in his striving after 
truly human life. The question once asked of John Woolman, 
“Sir, I wonder how with all your activities you can find time for your 
immortal soul?” was not as arrogant as modern historians are in- 
clined to believe, and it certainly did not deserve Woolman’s flip- 
pant reply. 

Actually, apart from the power that results from fellowship with 
God there is no means of definitely overcoming these forces of evil. 
In the historical life of mankind the law of equalization holds its 
sway over all human accomplishments. It is all in vain, as the 
“Preacher” says. For each new discovery and each new progress in 
organization, and each new idea in turn can and will be used for 
evil as well as for good purposes. Thus the ratio of happiness and 
fear remains static in life. The enlightened spirits of our age are 
already able, for instance, to discern the dim contours of World 
War III. It will be born out of that unrepentant mentality that is 
now getting ready to frame the peace treaties after this war. 

The Bible does not say that man is unable to accomplish anything 
great in this world. But on account of man’s sin all the talk about a 
necessary and inevitable progress in history, or the belief that new 
~ accomplishments will increase man’s felicity, has to be abandoned for 
it is devoid of any factual basis. Apart from communion with Jesus 
Christ mankind has no hope of effecting a substantial betterment of 
this world. All that man is able to accomplish despite his sin is to 
keep in check the destructive and anarchic forces which operate in 
himself and in history. For this purpose God has endowed him with 
power (Rom. 13: 1-7; see also I Sam. 8: 4-22). 

Power is one of the strangest phenomena in history; hailed by some 
as the very evidence of the uniqueness of man (Machiavelli and 
Nietzsche, for instance), condemned by others as utterly diabolic (the 
Anabaptists and early Mennonites), and cursed by others though they 
see no way of dispensing with it (Jacob Burkhardt). Power is not to 
be identified with strength, physical or mental, or with political, mili- 
tary, social, or economic resources. It is the influence which a per- 
son has over the wills of other people. One who wields power is able 
to address himself to the conscious life and reason of others, to direct 
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them towards objective values and to have others do for the fur- 
therance of these values what he thinks best. 

Nobody is able to give himself power, and no person is able by his 
own efforts to keep himself in power. Rightly, therefore, does the 
_ Bible regard power as a special divine gift, the devolution of a divine 
prerogative upon human beings. It is by imparting power to indi- 
viduals that God establishes a minimum of order and cooperation 
in a sinful world where centrifugal and self-seeking wills might other- 
wise bring about complete chaos. Thus power is not evil in itself. 
But like other human faculties it will be used for evil purposes by 
people who do not want to live for the end for which God created 
them. If God did not constantly deprive those in power of their 
position, mankind would soon destroy itself. Paradoxically enough, 
it is through the lack of stability in political, economic, and social 
relations that God manages to preserve equilibrium in history and 
to prevent a triumph of the powers of destruction. Similarly, it is 
in the presence of power, the opposite of man’s most highly cherished 
freedom, that freedom becomes practical. If man did not encounter 
power directed against himself, he would follow exclusively his sub- 
jective impulses and thus debase himself below the level of animals. 
The power that is wielded over him reminds him constantly of the 
existence of objective values, which he has to respect in the pursuit 
of his subjective wishes. 

But while earthly power restrains the destructive and deteriorating 
forces in this world it is not a means by which this world can be im- 
proved substantially. Even the Christian ruler is not able by his 
own efforts to hold himself in power, and the law of equalization af- 
fects his accomplishments no less than those of an unbelieving ruler. 
If, however, the Christian shares the common weakness and im- 
potence of all mankind what, then, is the advantage of the Christian 
life? ‘There would be none indeed, were it not that to the believer 
spiritual or heavenly strength and assistance were granted which are 
far superior to all earthly might. 


IV. CurisTIANs IN THis WorxLp 


The sober realism with which the Bible describes man’s plight 
leaves no room: for presumptuous or conceited self-delusions con- 
cerning the natural perfections and the future of man, but neither 
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does the Bible foster a pessimistic disparagement of life in general. 
The Holy Scripture makes a unique contribution to the understand- 
ing of man by differentiating between believers and unbelievers as 
two absolutely distinct groups within mankind. Unlike the naive 
monism of Greek philosophy and of many religions, the Word of 
God teaches us that the essential oneness of human nature does not 
lead to the solution of man’s problem, because that oneness has be- 
come the oneness of sin. All practical considerations have therefore 
to start from the distinction between believers and unbelievers as 
two absolutely opposite groups. While to the unenlightened eye 
the believer’s predicament is identical with that of all the rest of men, 
faith discovers two fundamental differences: his sins are forgiven, 
and while living in this world, he is at the same time a citizen of God's 
Kingdom. 

Firstly, it is true that the believer never ceases to commit sin. 
But this fact does not warrant the conclusion that there is no es- 
sential difference between a believer and an unbeliever. As long 
as the value of life is measured by one’s moral accomplishments and 
failures, as for instance Reinhold Niebuhr does, the distinction be- 
tween believers and unbelievers seems to be a merely nominal one. 
But a Christian knows what sin is like, and thus he is able to discern 
sins in his own life, even when he loves them. By faith he becomes 
able to condemn them and to implore the divine remission of sins. 
While for some time he may discount the importance of communion 
with God it is impossible for him to forget it completely. Thus he 
is enabled to return to God and to restore the broken fellowship with 
him. No sin, for example, is an obstacle to prayer. 

Remission of sins is not a purely transcendental act on the part of 
God; rather it manifests itself in a change of the spiritual conditions 
under which the believer lives. In the unbeliever’s life sin is such a 
horrible thing because it not only deteriorates his character but also 
calls forth sins in other people. Every evil deed of a person serves 
as a stimulus and an excuse for other people to do similar things. 
This procreative power of sin is broken, however, when by faith we 
ask for God’s forgiveness. The shame we feel for our sin and the 
open admission of our faults restores our fellowship with God and 
thus brings us into contact with an energy superior to that of sin. 
Thus our faith paralyzes the onrush of sin and transforms it into a 
force for good. ‘This does not mean that a believer will always avail 
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himself of this divinely offered opportunity of destroying the effects 
of his sin. But by the grace of God, capability and occasion for do- 
ing so are never lacking. It was this experience of divine pardon 
that suggested to Luther the paradoxical characterization of the be- 
liever as semper justus semper peccator. Furthermore, on this basis 
of divine forgiveness a growth in faith is rendered possible which will 
gradually transform the individual's character. 

Secondly, the remission of sins implies the experience of the grace 
of God. His kindly and fatherly sentiment toward the repentant 
sinner manifests itself in the fact that he places at the believer's dis- 
posal resources which the unbeliever does not possess because he 
refuses to accept the assistance which God offers to all men in their 
struggle for a truly human life. These gifts are in part recreative, 
viz. peace and rest, and in part creative, viz. divine wisdom, courage, 
endurance, initiative. Both kinds of gifts are the direct consequence 
of the believer’s fellowship with Christ. The believer receives them 
in two different ways. His trust in God, the Father of Jesus Christ, 
creates in him the feeling of security. He is sure that no power on 
earth will be able to undo his communion with God, since it is God’s 
own will that he should enjoy it. His participation in the life of the 
Church adds to his blessings. Thereby he obtains not only intimate 
fellowship with people of similar outlook and inspiration, and thus 
overcomes his feeling of loneliness in the universe, but also receives 
constant encouragement for, and light upon, his spiritual life 
through the “means of grace.” 

These effects are meant when the New Testament teaches that 
‘ through personal communion with Jesus Christ (“in Christ’) the 
Spirit of God becomes operative in the individual's life. But the 
Spirit’s power does not operate automatically. Only to those who 
believe in God’s promises, who long for their fulfillment and who 
are open to its urges will such power be granted. The reason why 
so many Christian lives appear to be so shallow and dull is not to be 
sought in a divine niggardliness, as though God did not offer the full 
energy of his Spirit to all believers, but rather in our lack of eager- 
ness to avail ourselves of the divine helps placed at our disposal. If 
only we prayed for greater gifts we would certainly receive them, but 
most of us are more anxious to receive the minor things of life than 
spiritual blessings, and we are afraid lest we lose ourselves when we 
depend too much on God. 
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The proportion of those believers who have succeeded in surren- 
dering their whole life to the operation of the divine Spirit is not 
great, but their accomplishments bear witness to the truth of the 
contention that it is possible to live a specifically Christian life. To 
this group belong all the great Christian leaders, the saints, and the 
martyrs. But the working of the Holy Ghost is not confined to spir- 
itual life in the narrow sense; it may pervade all of a man’s activities. 
Rembrandt, for instance, attained to this state in the last period of 
his life. The distinction between religious and secular subjects then 
lost its meaning for him because he had learned to see nature and 
the whole of human life in the light of divine revelation. His con- 
temporary, Rubens, had also a very impressive way of painting re- 
ligious subjects, but with him it was secular art all the time, even 
when he applied his love of bright colors, of strong and violent mo- 
tion, and of plastic bodies to religious subjects. We notice the same 
difference between Luther and Erasmus, Bach and Handel, Schleier- 
macher and Hegel, Cromwell and Richelieu, Bismarck and Na- 
poleon III. What makes it so difficult for modern people rightly 
to appraise the significance of genuine Christians is the “dialectic” 
of their lives. They engage in the same activities as other people, 
but they do so with a different motive and for a different purpose. 
Thus the secular historian, who only notices the common field in 
which their work is done, is certain to misunderstand them and to 
miss what is most essential in them. Bach’s music, for instance, is 
so sublime because his belief in Christ’s love and power pervades 
every single measure he composed. His mastery of counterpoint and 
the laws of harmony would have enabled him to write beautiful or 
interesting music; its depth is due to the power of his religious con- 
victions. 

What is true of these outstanding personalities holds good in 
principle for all believers. A Christian is a person who moves simul- 
taneously in two realms. As long as he lives in this body the condi- 
tions of this world with all its evil tendencies will work upon him. 
But the royal power of Christ also manifests itself in his life because 
he has become a citizen of Christ’s Kingdom. As such he is able to 
counteract the evil plots of the world. Our generation has been in- 
doctrinated to such an extent by the tenets of philosophical monism 
that most of us find it hard to understand how we could move in two 
realms at the same time. The fact is that this world is to become the 
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Kingdom of Christ in a manner similar to that in which the content 
of an egg is gradually assimilated by its living center and transformed 
into a bird. 

In this process Christians do not act as “secret conspirators of a 
better future” (Paul de Lagarde), but rather carry on their work in 
the full light of public life. What creates the impression that Chris- 
tians work behind the scenes is the fact that all genuinely Christian 
contributions toward the transformation of this world are done in 
an indirect way. It was not lack of interest that prompted Jesus and 
his Apostles to keep away from direct participation in public life, 
but rather their sense of responsibility for the ultimate destination of 
mankind. Any direct approach compels a person to adopt the meth- 
ods and means of his adversaries, and thus his work becomes subject 
to the law of equalization. Of course, each of us in his family life, 
in his profession, and as a citizen will work to a large extent accord- 
ing to the standards set by his environment. But our special con- 
tributions consist of those actions which give expression to our trust 
in God and to the complete surrender of our will to him. Each of 
them is charged with transforming energy, no matter how insignifi- 
cant and inconsequential it may appear from the secular viewpoint. 

Thereby Christians become the light of the world, i.e., are able 
to reveal the divine purpose to their contemporaries, to show the 
reasons why conditions are what they are and how divine judgment 
and blessing are set before all men. ‘Thus they stir up the com- 
placent and encourage the wavering mind. Christians are also the 
salt of the earth. The very presence of believers in an organization 
or nation acts as a powerful agent against decomposition and de- 
moralization. Their love of truth, their honesty, their sense of fair- 
ness, their respect for law, create cells of loyalty, probity, and honesty 
in the body politic. At all times it has been one of the greatest po- 
litical follies when rulers persecuted, oppressed, and exiled their 
Christian subjects. Finally, believers act as leaven in public life. 
Holding an overwhelming vision of the true life they are unable to 
acquiesce to any given condition, no matter how much their con- 
temporaries may cherish it. For more than 1500 years it was the 
the Christian example that brought about the great fundamental 
changes for good in the social, political, economic, and cultural 
spheres of the Western world. Because of this vital function as- 
signed to them by the grace of God, Christians have a great responsi- 
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bility. Nowhere in this world is there real progress possible beyond 
what they accomplish in their own circles. When we offer blue- 
prints for a just and durable peace, for instance, we must keep in 
mind the fact that the world will pay little attention to our programs 
unless we are able to demonstrate that the principles we advocate 
have already been tried out and have brought about satisfactory re- 
sults in Church life. As long as we are unable, for instance, to over- 
come nationalism, racial prejudices, and social class distinctions 
within the Churches, the world will dismiss our programs of social 
and international betterment as impracticable, utopian, and pre- 
sumptuous. 

Within the Churches changes for good are initiated by small 
groups, who have succeeded in putting their whole trust in God 
alone, and in whom therefore the divine Spirit works mightily. 
Such people have the courage to engage in ventures of faith which 
will lead to new ways of living. Their successful experiment in- 
vites imitation. The history of Christian missions and evangelism 
abounds with examples of such daring faith. Saint Pachomius and 
Saint Benedict initiated new forms of community life. Saint Francis 
and his companions created a new type of social relationship. The 
early Quakers raised business life up to a new level of morality. 
These ventures of faith, started by small groups, will gradually trans- 
form the life of Christendom, and through their example become 
an incentive for similar experiments in the secular field. To the 
secular world—and to a slighter degree also to the remnants of un- 
belief and sin in the hearts of Church-people—such experiments ap- 
pear at first sight to be repulsive because they challenge the right of 
existing institutions and customs and bare their underlying motives 
of selfishness, conceit, and sin. But if only Christians have enough 
endurance their cause will eventually triumph. Thus the modern 
slogan “Let the Church be the Church” must guide those Christians 
who are anxious to discharge their responsibility toward the world. 
It is only when we live the Christian life in our private and Church 
relationships that we can hope to influence effectively the course of 
secular life. 

Herein then is found the solution of the problem which life in this 
world presents to man. Without faith a human being is the most 
miserable of all creatures. He knows in his immediate self-con- 
sciousness that he is born to be free. But not only is he unable to 
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fight the powers of evil in this world, he is also the only creature here 
on earth who knows of his unfortunate predicament. But by faith 
he is enabled to triumph over this world and its evil tendencies. He 
is even more than victor, because by the power of the Spirit he grad- 
ually transforms the structure of this world, as far as can be done 
without the annihilation of the forces of evil, and subjects it to the 
Lord Jesus. 

In this endeavor he succeeds by strength not his own. Great and 
effective as is the example that individual Christians and Churches 
set for the transformation of secular life, their deeds would not yield 
actual results but for the fact that the power of truth was operative 
in them. All that is done by Christians individually or collectively 
bears the marks of human imperfection and sin. This fact seems to 
render it easy for other people to reject the challenge implied there- 
with. But the believer as a person who publicly confesses his al- 
legiance to Jesus Christ acts ‘‘in the name of Christ.’”” Thus coupled 
with the believer’s own words and deeds there appears to others the 
example set by Jesus himself, his work and his revelation of the Fa- 
ther’s purpose. As a result of their participation in church life it 
becomes evident that Christians do not want to propagate their own 
example; rather what they do and say points infinitely beyond them- 
selves to him in whose image they were reborn (Rom. 8: 28). It is 
this divine truth, which underlies Christian living both as its in- 
centive and its goal, that accounts for faith’s victory over this world. 
Nobody is able to dodge this truth once it has been presented to him. 
He may hate it and even attempt to suppress it; but it will stick in 
his heart. Since the days of Jesus it has been proved time and again, 
for instance, that no earthly power is ever able to suppress the Gospel. 
On the contrary, the protest which, in the name of the divine truth, 
is raised against earthly powers, has proved to be the most subversive 
force in history, whenever wrongness was in power. No wonder 
Hitler is so much afraid of the German Confessional Church! 

Thus it is by faith that man’s problem is solved. Regarding him- 


self in his natural relations to the universe, a Christian remains un- 
able to assert his sense of superior dignity; but that very same indi- 
vidual enters by faith into communion with God himself and thus 
surpasses all other creatures in dignity and power. Being by faith 
united with Jesus Christ the believer partakes of His truly human 
life. ‘Thereby his restlessness comes to anend. Yet life in Christ is 
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not stagnation. It isa process of growth. Christianus est in fiendo. 
Measured by the standards of his Savior he is not yet what he is 
meant to be; his faith and love are incipient, tardy, weak. But yet 
he is in full communion with God, and Christ’s life flows over into 
his. Thus he is already substantially what he is meant to become in 
power during the course of his spiritual pilgrimage in this life, and 
what he will be in glory in the Father’s home. 





REDEMPTION IN CONCEPT AND LIFE 


By Harris ELLIOTT KIRK 


man, however dire his plight. It faces the challenge inherent 

in Nietzsche’s famous dictum: “Man is a being who must be 
surpassed” with its own ringing affirmation, ‘““Man has been re- 
deemed by the Man.’ But how shall we conceive and live the real- 
ity of a redeemed life? 


|: is the glory of the Christian religion that it never despairs of 


I 


The Protestant Reformation was inspired by a return to the New 
Testament conception of God’s grace. Luther aimed his protest at 
the Jewish elements in the old Church, and made justification by 
faith his basic principle. Calvin went beyond this and aimed his 
protest at the pagan elements in the old Church and selected the 


sovereignty of God as his guiding principle. 

It was plainly the intention of the Reformed theologians to inter- 
pret sovereignty in terms of redemption rather than creation. ‘They 
were not always successful’in keeping these conceptions separated, 
especially in the controversies that developed from attempts to de- 
fine the scope of the divine purpose. In their pulpits they preached 
redemption, but in their closets they were thinking as philosophers, 
and their systems suffered from the confusions inherent in all at- 
tempts at an a priori theology. Redemption is not a necessary in- 
ference from God's original creative purpose, but something new; 
and there still remains an ambiguity in our creedal statements that 
should someday be cleared up through raclical revision. 

That there was no ambiguity about the fundamental affirmation 
of the Reformers, of the absolute graciousness of salvation, and their 
testimony, founded upon the New Testament revelation, appears in 
two great principles: 

1. That God alone is the author of salvation. Redemption is the 
manifestation of the uncaused love of God; a gracious benefaction, 
not inspired by any present or future merit in man, nor governed by 
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the fact that man is an immortal personality; but the normal expres- 
sion of the divine nature, given classic form in Paul’s words in Ro- 
mans 5: 8, ‘““God commendeth his love toward us, in that, while we 
were yet sinners, Christ died for us.” The word for love here is the 
great word agape. It is called the peculiar love of God, the love that 
belongs to God alone, and therefore something beyond human com- 
prehension, save only as it is revealed by Christ. There is no need, 
however, to take the position of Nygren and deny the relative signifi- 
cance of love as expressed in the Platonic idea of eros. ‘The best way 
to understand the peculiar love of God is to give the highest possible 
significance to man’s cultural and spiritual aspirations as expressed 
in the idea of eros, and then admit that this is not enough. This 
first principle is stated by our Lord in Matthew 11: 27, “All things 
are delivered unto me of my Father: and no man knoweth the Son, 
but the Father; neither knoweth any man the Father, save the Son, 
and he to whomsoever the Son will reveal him.” Salvation is the 
free gift of God, because it is the nature of God to do this gracious 
thing. We may say that God loves us because he likes us. 

2. This principle, however, ‘does not stand alone and is imme- 
diately followed in our Lord's statement in Matthew 11: 28 by the 
beautiful words, “Come unto me, all ye that labour and are heavy 
laden, and I will give you rest.” This means that while God is the 
sole author of salvation, he is willing to give it to men of a certain 
eagerness of soul. In other words God is willing to meet man on the 
pathway of his highest endeavor. These principles should always 
be kept together. In our time we have noted the consequences that 
follow their separation in the onesided emphasis on the first principle 
in the theology of Karl Barth. If you deny the possibility of man 
attaining a certain eagerness of spirit through the proper use of his 
natural knowledge of God, then you make salvation to consist solely 
of episodic invasions of man’s life in the form of crises, in which God 
breaks in on our experience in arbitrary ways. This overlooks the 
immensely important truth that God’s redemptive purpose fulfills 
itself only when it meets with a normal human response. Grace 
does not fully operate until man has received it. Herein lies the 
most mysterious conception of divine activity: God’s self-limitation. 
Hence, I take it, the stressing of the limitation inherent in the sec- 
ond principle is needed to complete the interpretation of the first 
principle. The gracious proposal of God is not fully understood 
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until submitted to the challenge of man’s ability either to receive it 
or reject it. If we deny this, then it makes our preaching of the 
Gospel a delusion. Man can give back to God only one thing, but 
that thing is of the utmost importance. Man can never claim salva- 
tion as a right, or base it upon merit, but he can respond to the divine 
challenge by rational, wholehearted surrender. In this is lodged 
the great contention of the Reformers wherein they stress the pri- 
mary right of man to approach God in accord with the conscience. 
Once to believe this is forever to free the human spirit from the 
tyranny of ecclesiastical institutions, or all man-made schemes of 
priestly authority. Faith in this conception is responsible for the 
thoroughness with which Luther broke away from the old Church, 
_and it undergirds the theology formulated in Calvin’s Institutes. 

The question of the relevance of this mighty conception for our 
time will depend upon a comprehension of the scope of the doctrines 
involved. I wish to suggest that there are two ways in which we may 
interpret any doctrine, or body of doctrines, embodied in a creed. 
Lord Balfour in his Gifford lectures on Theism and Humanism re- 
minds us of the double aspect possessed by all beliefs. “All beliefs,” 
he says, “‘have a position, actually or potentially, in a cognitive series; 
all beliefs, again have a position, known or unknown, in a causal se- 
ries. All beliefs, in so far as they belong to the first kind of series, 
are elements in one or more collections of interdependent proposi- 
tions. They are conclusions, or premises, or both. All beliefs in 
so far as they belong to the second kind of series, are elements in the 
temporal succession of interdependent events. They are causes, or 
effects, or both.” I believe this is a very significant statement, and 
should enable us to understand the sort of responsibility assumed in 
the shaping and use of a creed. 


II 


It was of the first importance for the early theologians to formulate 
the content of the Christian revelation. ‘This movement, beginning 
in Apostolic times, wrought out the leading doctrines that belong to 
all evangelical creeds. These creeds are mature attempts to reduce 
to simplicity the cognitive content of the Gospel. This was the in- 
spiration that led to the framing of the Westminster Confession and 
other Reformed symbols; and no one can deny that these give logical 
consistency to the two guiding principles of revelation. 
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What I wish to stress is that every doctrine of revelation belongs 
not only to a cognitive series, but also to a causal series. And when 
we stress the causal aspect we are led to interpret teaching as a dis- 
closure of the function of divine power in the spirit of man. For 
Christianity is not only the religion of truth; it is also the religion of 
power. The Christian proposal is not simply the confrontation of 
man with truth, but the actual production in man’s soul of radical 
alterations in outlook and in experience. The Gospel aims not only 
to enlighten man, but to change his nature. Hence the full acknowl- 
edgment of divine truth is not confined to belief in it, but such a re- 
ception of it as leads to a life-changing process. In other words 
Christian truth fulfills itself in events, as well as in logical consist- 
ency. By this means man becomes not only an enlightened creature, 
but a new creature. 

Now there is bound up with the functional interpretation of doc- 
trine the discovery of the mystery of our personal relation to God. 
In going about the business of developing a theological system we 
proceed so far, and then we come upon elements in our experience 
that are beyond logic or reason. As Balfour puts it, “Scratch an 
argument, and you find a cause.” We reach Paul’s wise conclusion: 
we know in part, but we know, and to know in part is to know 
enough. Beyond the threshold of reasoning processes we come upon 
primary emotions and spiritual energies, and when we feel their 
power we cease to speculate and begin to wonder, and to dream, and 
to worship. As we work out our salvation with fear and trembling 
we discover that it is God that worketh in us of his own good pleasure. 
A thorough theological system culminates in a cloud of mystery:—a 
discovery of Something greater than all of man’s contriving, under 
the stimulus of which the mind breaks through the ceiling of rational 
speculation into the realm of the eternities. ‘This is the meaning of 
Pascal’s famous phrase that “the heart, too, has its reasons, which 
reason does not know.” 

The poets know this better than the philosophers. Listen, for 
example, to Robert Browning: 


If I stoop 

Into a dark tremendous sea of cloud, 

It is but for a time; I press God’s lamp 

Close to my breast; its splendour, soon or late, 
Will pierce the gloom: I shall emerge one day. 
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Or this from Addison’s great hymn: 


When all Thy mercies, O my God, 

My rising soul surveys, 

Transported with the view, I’m lost 

In wonder, love, and praise. 
It was this startling truth that upset the complacency of Nicodemus 
when told that the Spirit was like the wind. We know His activity 
in its effect upon our life, but His nature remains mysterious; and 
that is why a mature religious experience will always remain para- 
doxical; for the more definitely the object of our faith exceeds our 
rational grasp, the more realistically do we experience its power. 
This sense of our mysterious intimacy with God is of the essence of 
piety. Until our beliefs are felt to be functions of a divine power, 
the nature of which for the most part remains mysterious, until they 
manifest themselves in actual events in the life of the believer, they 
are not true beliefs. 

So we may say that we believe in order that we may understand and 
at the same time recognize that our understanding is partial, yet that 
aspect of belief that transcends our understanding clothes our con- 
victions with whatever authority they possess. This aspect is of such 
importance that I ask indulgence to dwell upon it a little further. 
My own considered conviction is that the failure to interpret the 
functional significance of our beliefs is largely responsible for the 
widely prevalent misconception of the necessity for creeds. If your 
interest is limited to the formulation of a logical scheme of beliefs, 
you may assume that this is all that is required. Your task then 
would be to affirm this body of belief, and defend it against the un- 
believer. You might do what many do, insist that this is the faith 
once delivered to the saints, and in obedience to Scriptural authority 
defend it against all comers. We have known worthy people who 
sincerely believed that they had this original deposit in one or an- 
other of the Reformation creeds. Unfortunately the attitude usu- 
ally culminates in regarding the creed as a venerable museum speci- 
men, to be laid up in the sanctuary, no longer to be handled with 
profane hands. I have heard some affirm their orthodoxy in the 
familiar phrase, “the finished work of Jesus,” or as an old hymn puts 
it, “Jesus paid it all,” as though God had everything to do with our 
salvation, and we nothing but simply to acknowledge it. This atti- 
tude is deplorable, and surely the time has come to interpret our 
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creeds in their broadest significance. At present our theological 
symbols are almost unknown to our laity, while few of our ministers 
are encouraged by their congregations to interpret our doctrines in 
ways understood by the people. The time is ripe for the Church to 
undertake this great task. For anyone can discern that one of the 
characteristics of the modern temper is a passionate desire to sur- 
render the control of life to a central authority. Multitudes of these 
shepherdless sheep, eagerly longing for a more intimate knowledge 
of God and failing to find it in the Church, have gone forth under 
the lure of those “courtly polygamies of the soul” that cursed the 
early Church, to search for God in meaningless abstractions or de- 
based types of mysticism. 

Our paramount duty is to emphasize the reason for our existence. 
We stand or fall by the fact that we are a teaching Church; we have 
not fulfilled that duty when we affirm our theological principles, but 
only when we have interpreted their functional significance, and 
proved their vitality in the rational experience of mankind. This 
means that religion is vital only when it produces events, when it 
makes new creatures. A converted man is not one who is willing 
to assent to certain religious propositions, but one who knows that 


something has happened to him, and this regenerating process cul- 
minates only through response to the functional aspect of all beliefs 
worthy of the name. 


Ill 


The functional aspect of doctrine is being stressed in the best the- 
ology of today under the form of personal encounter with God. It 
teaches, and rightly so, that all God’s promises are made not in terms 
of abstract principles, but in personal challenges; and this notion is 
in accord with the best theological traditions of the past. A fruitful 
line of investigation can be found in linking up this notion of an 
encounter with the teaching of earlier theologians, especially of 
Thomas Aquinas. We recall that Aristotle defined God as the un- 
moved mover, but this notion, if left to itself, leads directly into pan- 
theism and cannot be taken as a starting point of a sane theology. 
But Aquinas took it over and transformed it in the light of revela- 
tion when he said that God may be thought of as pure act. If now 
we think of God abstractly as an absolutely perfect being, completely 
self-contained—one who knows all things and controls all things—we 
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are bound to confess that such a being is beyond the limits of all time- 
sequences. There can be no past, present, or future for such a be- 
ing, but only one everlasting now. Such a being would not think in 
terms of reasoning processes like a man. He would have no need to 
balance opposite views before the mind in order to choose one rather 
than another; but unless God is willing to impose a limitation on 
himself for our own sake, this notion of Aquinas seems to me to lead 
in the same direction as that of Aristotle, directly to pantheism. 

We are, therefore, under a necessity of waiting upon God’s inten- 
tion; to ask if this eternal and mysterious Being is willing to manifest 
himself in ways really understandable to man; and that, when all is 
said and done, is the most profound, the most moving, and the most 
wonderful truth of revelation; for God has done this very thing. A 
thorough following of philosophy will land us in a dilemma of be- 
lieving in a God who knows us, yet can never be known by us. The 
more thoroughly we explore the vast region that separates our finite 
intelligence from infinite intelligence the more do we realize our 
impotence. Will God speak to us? Will he reveal his attitude to 
our helplessness in ways that we can understand? The answer of 
revelation is that God has done this very thing, and that answer is 
found in the Incarnation, the Word made flesh. The Incarnation 
must be taken as the ruling principle of all interpretations of re- 
demption. This basic principle is the sovereignty of grace, and the 
idea of sovereignty must never be separated from the fact of redemp- 
tion. This has been done, however, by those theologians who in- 
terpret the divine intention in terms of creation. They too often 
represent God in the guise of an absolute monarch, who has the right 
to do as he pleases with his own. This a priori assumption is a per- 
nicious error, and if made the guiding principle of theology will 
corrupt the entire Biblical conception of redemption. Those who 
found redemption on God’s creative rights rather than on the self- 
imposed limitation of Fatherhood as revealed in the Incarnation are 
responsible for all the perversions of the divine purpose that have 
been and always will be repugnant to the most spiritual minds. 

There are ways of defining the attribute of omnipotence that lead 
directly to immoral actions. The belief that absolute power is the 
primary attribute of Deity is a pagan not a Christian idea. Let 
us insist that God can do all possible things, but remember that he 
will always act in conformity with his own nature. He cannot deny 
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himself. We are morally bound to select the conception of God's 
nature that is closest to the essence of truth, and here the standard of 
truth must be the content of revelation rather than an abstract specu- 
lative conception. If we insist that God always acts as an absolute 
monarch, that he claims the right to do as he pleases with his crea- 
tures, we shall go far astray. For if God should treat his creatures 
in this arbitrary fashion, he would submit himself to a limitation 
that would prove an effectual barrier to his highest self-expression. 
He could manage the universe through natural laws, and govern his 
creatures including man through animal instinct; but such a universe 
would offer no opportunity for the exercise of the higher qualities 
that belong to the conception of redemptive Fatherhood. Only 
when God determined to limit himself as a Father, and to create man 
in his own image, giving him the dangerous but necessary power of 
free choice, even though this opened the way to sin and disobedience, 
only then could God find the largest possibility for self-expression in 
the form of self-sacrificing love. God did not make man as he made 
the stars, for stars are simple things, created by a word. Man is not 
a thing at all, neither is he simple, but a very complex creature. 
God did not make man as he made the stars, but begot him as a son; 
and omnipotence will always be limited in its manifestation by this 
primary fact. 

Even men of science are attracted by this conception today. An 
anthropologist * has recently written, “When the Creator acts 
through the nature of living things, and accepts the limitations of 
his action imposed by the nature of the higher organisms and man, 
submitting to the self-determination and even to the sin of man, 
there is a vast increase in the scope and variety of his power, and in 
a true sense the opportunity for the exercise of his moral and spir- 
itual nature reaches out into infinity.” 

Let us take our stand upon the great postulate of revelation that 
the God of our Lord Jesus Christ is our Father. He speaks to us not 
as things or as servants, but as sons. Let us have the courage to in- 
sist that a Father cannot do as he pleases, but the fulfillment of his 
intentions depends partly on the disposition of his children. In 
what religious book, save the Bible, will you find such words as these: 
“‘Howbeit I sent unto you all my servants the prophets, rising early 
and sending them, saying, ‘Oh, do not this abominable thing that I 


2 John Murphy in his Lamps of Anthropology, Manchester University Press, 1943. 
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hate.” Or these: “Behold, I stand at the door and knock: if any 
man hear my voice, and open the door, I will come in to him, and 
will sup with him, and he with me.” Such teachings indicate how 
far God is willing to go in order to gain man’s allegiance. In Christ 
God has gone the extreme limit of his power and offers salvation as 
the finest gift in his possession. This is the teaching of the parable 
of the king’s son, and well accords with the whole tenor of revelation. 
Redemption may be thought of as God’s great experiment in the evo- 
lution of a family. This brings the Gospel promise to its sharpest 
focus, and this is what I understand to be meant by a personal en- 
counter with God. The awful gravity of this portenous fact is 
enough to give one pause; it is more than enough to send us to our 
knees, for it is a demand that compels man to make a decision. If 
man surrenders to the gracious proposal, he is admitted to God's 
life and family, and comes to experience the blessedness of being a 
son; but if man rejects the proposal, then he must take the conse- 
quences, be they what they may. In this contingency lies the awful- 
ness of the sinful state. It is not that man has sinned after the simili- 
tude of Adam’s transgression, nor that he has broken the command- 
ments, but that he has rejected the highest and holiest gift in the 
power of God to bestow. This in the long last is the sin of sins, the 
sin of rejecting Christ. Such an act is of the essence of self-condem- 
nation. No physical hell could adequately explain the tribulations 
of an immortal personality, forever doomed to live out of com- 
munion with this high and holy and heavenly love. Is not this inti- 
mated in that awful moment when our Lord drained the cup of 
human woe on the cross—““My God, my God, why hast thou for- 
saken me?’’—that terrible instant when he felt the stark dread of 
separation from his Father? Who then can measure man’s responsi- 
bility when face to face with such an encounter; or that of the 
preacher who is charged with the task of making the divine challenge 
so plain that there can never be any doubt of its imperative nature? 

In the face of this divine challenge we must make a decision, and 
although God’s patience is great, a time comes when man must face 
a crisis; when through. delayed action he runs the risk of becoming 
what a French writer calls ‘a forget of God.” And this retreat of 
God from the soul of man is a very terrible thing. There is a direct- 
ness about the idea of a personal encounter that is found in no other 
way of proclaiming the Gospel. If we believe that the thoughts of 
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God are the acts of God, then how convincing is Paul’s statement that 
God was in Christ reconciling the world unto himself. From this 
truth the preacher derives his ambassadorial authority. God him- 
self is active in every word the preacher utters, and a rational re- 
sponse to it must be some form of decision. Upon this fundamental 
truth we must stand four-square against every wind and wave of doc- 
trine; to interpret this truth intelligently is the primary task of the 
Church, and all other functions are derived from this basic con- 
ception. 

This truth needs emphasis today if for no other reason than that 
the more popular notion of function differs radically from it. It is 
generally held that the function of the preacher is to discuss religion. 
Religion is the most interesting thing in the world, and everyone has 
ideas about it. Yet many fall into the grave error of using religion 
for non-religious purposes, and imagine that its appeal is fulfilled 
when they have formed views about it. The search for views is usu- 
ally in the realm of abstractions, and Dr. Whitehead reminds us that 
the “intolerant use of abstractions is the major vice of the intellect.” 
Modern educational trends encourage this attitude toward ultimate 
inquiries, and invite us to live in what Archibald MacLeish calls “the 
antiseptic air of objectivity.” If we confine our religious views to 
this region, we never reach decisions but content ourselves with 
speculations about them. Now abstractions of this sort are used by 
two kinds of mind: by the wise to confess their ignorance, and by the 
foolish to conceal their ignorance. Is it too extravagant to say that 
much that passes for religious thinking today belongs to the category 
of learned foolishness? How easy it is when the mind is surrounded 
by a cloud of colorful words to forget that abstractions are inventories 
of ignorance. Yet this fondness for abstractions and the prolonged 
disputes about this and that is a direct consequence of present day 
educational trends, and such an attitude is often justified by calling 
it ‘scientific detachment.” J. B. Bury’s comment on Gibbon’s atti- 
tude to religion is a classic statement of this notion when he remarks 
that had Gibbon lived in our day, he would have assumed an attitude 
of detachment and would “be affected by that merely historical point 
of view, which is a note of the present century and its larger toler- 
ances; and more than half disarmed by that wide diffusion of unob- 
trusive scepticism among educated people, which seems to render 
offensive warfare superfluous.” 
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Those affected by this impression would turn the Church into a 
debating society and invite the preacher to associate himself with a 
panel-discussion group, forgetting the fact that the first discussion 
group mentioned in the Bible originated in the tribe of Reuben, and 
that was a failure. Our age—an age of talkative futilitarians—mov- 
ing from one abstraction to another and never quiet enough to settle 
upon any constructive philosophy, urgently requires an awakening; 
yet as a great classical scholar has observed, “one of its tragedies is 
that when it needed a Socrates, it got a Bernard Shaw.” 

The desire to avoid decision can be overcome only when the Word 
of God is preached in such fashion that men realize that they are 
actually making decisions about it; that God directly challenges 
them to face his invitation and is asking not what they think about 
it, but what are they going to do about it? The answer to this 
challenge is a self-judgment, and from that in the long last there 
can be no appeal. 


IV 


We have for too long been on the defensive, trying to relate the 
essence of our faith to changes in modern thought. The time has 
fully come to take the offensive, not as disputers of this world, but 
as ambassadors of Christ, preaching a Gospel that without misgiving 
is felt to be a personal encounter with God. That quality I believe 
will be found in a thorough interpretation of the functional signifi- 
cance of doctrine, especially the doctrine of redemption. 

Let me illustrate what I have in mind by a ‘great Old Testament 
story. You will remember when David fled from the wrath of Saul 
he came to the old sanctuary at Nob and asked the priest for food 
and lodging. When his material wants were satisfied, he asked 
Ahimelech if there were to be had any weapons of war, since he had 
left his home in haste. The old priest replied, “The sword of Go- 
liath the Philistine, whom thou slewest in the valley of Elah, behold, 
it is here wrapped in a cloth behind the ephod: if thou wilt take that, 
take it: for there is none other save that here.”” To this David 
answered, ‘There is none like that; give it me.” Who that has 
imagination can fail to be thrilled by these glowing words, when 
David felt the hilt of the old sword in his hand, and remembered that 
great moment when he slew the Philistine giant, and came into his 
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own. Here are contrasted notions of dedication to the Lord. One 
is to lay up the precious thing in a napkin behind the altar, and for- 
ever to put it out of use, making it an ornament of the sanctuary, a 
venerable symbol of past glories. The other to take the precious 
gift and use it for the service of God. One is the static view of dedi- 
cation, the other the dynamic view, and little comment is needed to 
discern the appropriateness of this story to emphasize the idea of 
which I have written. By confining our interest in doctrine to the 
formulation of logical systems of truth we may allow them to become 
venerable museum specimens, laid up in the house of God, to be 
preserved from worldly contamination. This leads straight to a 
kind of frozen orthodoxy, and I am afraid that is all the creed means 
to many people. The thorough use of our doctrinal symbols is to 
regard them as descriptive sources of the mighty spiritual energies 
of God's redemptive purpose. To regard them in this way is to dis- 
cover their power. As Kierkegaard puts it, ““The ancient dogmatic 
terminology of the Church is like an enchanted castle where the most 
beautiful princes and princesses repose in profound slumber—they 
need only to be awakened to stand up in their glory.” 

This conception has great relevance for our time. The world is 
weary of clever talkers, people are sick unto death of the mere dis- 
puters of this world, the writers of those “‘scholastical squitter books” 
that are solely concerned with discussion, and ready to welcome the 
dogmatist, if only he stands for the awakening truths on which sta- 
bility depends and from which assurance may be gained. The least 
the world can ask of the Church is that it assume the responsibility 
so well described by Sir Henry Jones in his Gifford Lecture: ‘The 
Church as teacher must learn to represent its beliefs, not as dogmas, 
but as truths which it challenges the unbelieving world to put to the 
test, and to the hardest test it can find even amongst the worst in- 
tricacies of the pathetic tragedies of human life.” If we ask where 
this test must be met, I say without hesitation in the midst of the 
street. The river of grace in Ezekiel’s vision, having its rise in the 
Temple and cleansing the world all round it, is evidence of that. 
Our Lord did his best work in the midst of the street, and John saw 
the river of grace flowing from the throne of God and the Lamb 
through the streets of the city. It is there in the open road, among 
the most tragic experiences of mankind that the Gospel must prove 
its vitality. To this position Reformed Christianity is committed 
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by its genius; for it is a prophetic, not a priestly order, and must find 
its normal environment in the open world. 

What we of the Reformed tradition must never do is to withdraw 
from that conflict and seek refuge in a compromise associated with 
a priestly type of religion. There are some who look wistfully at 
the elaborate ritualism and sacramentarian conceptions of the old 
Church. They imagine if we had a little of this or a little of that, 
somehow we might more persuasively commend our message to our 
generation. I cannot associate myself with this state of mind. My 
considered conviction is that it was a distinct loss of nerve, or fear 
of the world, that turned the early Church from its divinely ordained 
mission toward ecclesiastical shelters and sacramentarian conceptions 
that savored too much of the old paganism. Let us not regret, nor 
cease to stress the fact, that the Reformation delivered us from this 
bondage, what Paul was pleased to call “the weak and beggarly ele- 
ments of the world.”” The Reformers took their authority from its 
Apostolic source, and depended upon the guidance of the Holy 
Spirit. They refused to live safely and went forth to live danger- 
ously. The power of this Apostolic type of living is seen in the best 
fruits of modern civilization—liberty of worship, freedom of con- 
science, and the priesthood of believers. I should greatly regret to 
see Churches of the evangelical tradition wasting their energies try- 
ing to revamp outmoded conceptions of Apostolic succession, or 
bringing into our forms of worship the elaborate ritualism and sacra- 
mentarian adornments of Churches with which we have no natural 
affinity, vainly seeking as Dr. Johnson once remarked in another 
connection ‘‘to employ the ornaments of romance in the decoration 
of religion.” 

We have in common with all evangelical Churches the only Apos- 
tolic succession worth caring about: that of the doctrine and fellow- 
ship of the Apostles. Let us remember that the weapons of our 
warfare are not carnal, yet they are mighty to the pulling down of 
strongholds, and bringing every thought into the captivity of Christ. 
We must revive our faith in the power of the Holy Spirit and realize 
that the sword of the Spirit is the Word of God, of which it has been 
written, “It is quick, and powerful, and sharper than any two-edged 
sword, piercing even to the dividing asunder of soul and spirit, 
and of the joints and marrow, and is the discerner of the thoughts 
and intents of the heart.” The word of God is an act of God. To 
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hear it and believe in it wherever it is preached is to experience a 
direct encounter with God’s redemptive purpose that is sufficient 
to fulfill its end. 

Beyond question our conception of religion can best justify itself 
in the midst of the street. We cannot thrive in ecclesiastical shelters, 
however beautiful and ancient; nor dare we take refuge in outmoded 
sacramentarian practices. Our genius is to live dangerously, and if 
we possess intelligence and courage commensurate with our profes- 
sion, we shall without controversy come into intimate contact with 
the river of God’s grace that flows through the streets of the world. 
This is the relevance of our faith, and the very least that can be ex- 
pected of us is to make it understood by the people of our time. 


God needs MEN, not creatures 
Full of noisy, catchy phrases, 

Dogs he asks for, who their noses 
Deeply thrust into—Today, 

And there scent Eternity. 





MILTON STILL SPEAKS 


By WiLpuR DWIGHT DUNKEL 
Milton! thou shouldst be living at this hour: 


Thy soul was like a Star, and dwelt apart; 

Thou hadst a voice whose sound was like the sea: 
Pure as the naked heavens, majestic, free, 

So didst thou travel on life’s common way, 

In cheerful godliness; and yet thy heart 

The lowliest duties on herself did lay.’ 


torch-bearer of liberty in the sonnet London, 1802. After 
the cataclysm of the French Revolution had spent itself in 
terror, Wordsworth realized that the majority of his countrymen had 
forgotten their heritage of freedom. The status quo must be main- 
tained at all costs, particularly if the cost were merely the freedom 


Tee William Wordsworth wrote of the seventeenth century 


of common man! Self-interest and security were more precious 
than liberty and equality. 

Milton did speak to the nineteenth century. Shelley and Byron, 
in particular, caught up the torch of freedom. Their poems aroused 
the people. Dictatorial kings tottered and even toppled from their 
thrones. And so it is with precedent and reason that we in the midst 
of another revolution ask, “Does John Milton speak to us?” 

My purpose is to portray a man who lived, not to reinterpret a 
classic. Though the light of modern scholarship has illumined the 
features of his portrait as well as the printed pages of his work in 
verse and prose, my hope is that we may profit from the experience 
of this man of action. His life should give us pause for contempla- 
tion as much as his writings, for the personal problems he encoun- 
tered have religious, political, and social significance. Surely it is 
not merely for solace that we look to the old leaders of thought and 
action, but rather for guidance. They, too, faced problems in liv- 
ing with one another. But literary figures apparently become ven- 


1 The Poetical Works of William Wordsworth, ed. by Thomas Hutchinson, Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, Oxford, 1920, p. 307. 
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erated to the point of losing their usefulness. Moreover, the notion 
persists, perhaps not without reason, that Milton’s poetry is difficult 
to read, hardly worth the effort of the layman to comprehend. 

Busy persons have the right to ask in these days when time is a 
major shortage, “Just what has Milton to do with present-day prob- 
lems?” ‘Though only the writings of Shakespeare have received as 
skillful and as brilliant study as that devoted to Milton’s thought and 
expression, it is still possible to speak of Milton’s masterpiece, Para- 
dise Lost, as the most talked about poem in the English language 
but the least read. But before you dismiss this venerated poet as a 
classic, consider how he faced common, human problems with stead- 
fast faith in the living God. 


I 


As many young men now are doing, Milton sacrificed the career 
for which he had carefully prepared in order to perform his duty to 
the state. In fact Milton’s time was like our own. Religious in- 
tolerance and persecution were on every hand. When he was born 
in London on December 9, 1608, religion and politics as well as lit- 
erature were in transition from the zenith of the Renaissance to the 
crisis of Puritanism. Shakespeare had reached the height of his 
power, having finished his major plays and even then was looking 
down the open road to retirement in Stratford-on-Avon. Thomas 
Hobbes, the skeptical philosopher, was then twenty years old, though 
he was to live five years after Milton’s death. Francis Bacon was 
advancing his principles of inductive science and writing his essays 
from the store of his vast learning but in particular from his observa- 
tions of life. It was also five years after James VI of Scotland had 
become James I of England, announcing the divine right of kings 
and gathering around him the scholars for the work of translating 
the Authorized Version of the Bible. Within the next twelve years 
the Puritans were to set sail and land upon Plymouth Rock. And 
within thirty-odd years the Anglican clergymen were to begin, with 
the advice of certain Scottish Presbyterians, the formation of the 
articles known as the Westminster Confession of Faith. So even 
though the present crisis always seems more momentous than any 
earlier turning point in human affairs, those problems of Milton’s 
time were not only like ours, but they have actually influenced our 
lives. 
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His faith in the living God and his sense of duty may be traced 
directly to the influences of his home, for few men have been more 
favored in their parents than was John Milton. His father, a 
man of strong religious convictions, enjoyed music and literature. 
Though we can only conjecture what the elder John Milton might 
have achieved in the arts had he been free to develop his talents, he 
had the initiative and self-reliance from which genius often enough 
stems. But his refusal to accept Roman Catholicism led to his dis- 
inheritance. Whereupon he went to London and there established 
himself as a scrivener, a livelihood in this instance more like that of a 
banker than of an attorney. But in so doing he had sacrificed, since 
his parents were wealthy, the opportunity for study and self-cultiva- 
tion that he later provided for his son. 

The elder Milton hoped that his son would enter the ministry. 
Security and understanding within the home assured the growing 
boy of God’s beneficence even as prosperity was regarded by the 
ancient Hebrews as a sign of God's favor. With reason, then, John 
Milton grew up mindful of his Heavenly Father as well as conscious 
of his earthly father’s expectations. His learning with private tutors 
began early. In particular, Thomas Young, a Presbyterian clergy- 
man, taught him theology and Hebrew. After beginning with Latin, 
he studied French and Italian. Meanwhile he was sent to the fa- 
mous St. Paul’s School, of which Alexander Gill, a distinguished 
teacher of Latin and Greek poetry, was the headmaster. For the 
son of this headmaster, a young tutor bearing the same name, Milton 
developed respect and affection equal to that he felt for Thomas 
Young. Despite what would seem in accordance with present-day 
procedure an altogether grueling experience, perhaps the spark of 
genius may be observable in Milton’s willingness thus to devote him- 
self completely to study. 

Apparently those days at St. Paul’s School were the happiest that 
he ever knew, for there he formed a lasting friendship with Charles 
Diodati, the son of the skillful and well-known London surgeon. 
Judging from extant Latin and Greek poems, which they wrote later 
of those days together, their discussions were of serious matters usu- 
ally of interest only to mature and learned men. 

When Milton at the age of sixteen entered Christ’s College, Cam- 
bridge, his expectations were high. But he had difficulty in adjust- 
ing himself to less philosophical standards there expressed by tutors 
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and students alike than he had known at St. Paul’s School. Since he 
had previously lived a rather restricted social life, he now was frankly 
critical of conditions. Nevertheless, his idealism notwithstanding, 
undue emphasis perhaps has been placed on his remarks in letters 
and poems about these matters.* His dismay is understandable. 

As Charles Diodati did not go with Milton to Cambridge, but to 
Oxford University, they continued their discussions in letters and 
poems. Charles evidently recognized and fostered John’s hopes. 
When John confided in his friend his determination to dedicate him- 
self to writing an epic in English which would bear comparison with 
Homeric epics and Vergil’s Aeneid, even as Dante had elevated the 
Italian vernacular in choosing it rather than Latin as the medium 
for The Divine Comedy, Charles evidently understood. He knew 
the expressiveness and dignity of Greek and Latin verse as we may 
judge from Milton’s regard for his friend’s writing and scholarship. 

Such a declaration even from a gifted young man reveals his strong 
sense of destiny rather than mere ambition—though probably we 
more readily accept the strange ways of what we call genius, the 
flashes of insight, in young musicians like Mozart and Schubert. 
But we should not forget John Keats, who died in his twenty-sixth 
year. .He likewise felt strongly about the future in that sonnet 
When I Have Fears That I May Cease To Be. Milton's purpose, on 
the other hand, would not have been fulfilled had he not lived a 
rather long life. 

Good and evil were not abstractions in Milton’s mind. Nor was 
the Bible merely folklore to him. Its teachings were the way to 
live. Hence such items as his quarrel with his tutor, his references 
to pretty girls, and his being called ‘the lady” by his fellow under- 
graduates are pounced upon and variously interpreted by biogra- 
phers and commentators.’ What matters is that Milton was high- 
minded, strong-willed, and fully aware of the deceptive attractive- 
ness of that old-fashioned condition known as sin. And so persons 
who think lightly of sin find Milton’s circumspection tantamount 
to his being ridiculous. Ina word, Milton was human. 

Milton’s consciousness of the personal reality of Christ is illus- 
trated by the fact that one Christmas morning while he was still in 


2See Denis Saurat, Milton: Man and Thinker, The Dial Press, New York, 1925, for an 
original but disputable discussion of Milton’s temperament in the character of Satan in 
Paradise Lost. 

8 E. M. W. Tillyard, Milton, The Dial Press, New York, 1930, provides a helpful point of 
view for understanding Saurat’s theories, 
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college he arose and wrote the ode On the Morning of Christ’s Na- 
tivity as a birthday present for Him. Though the literary quality 
of this poem seems conventional, this expression of faith in the living 
God should provide the point of view on Milton’s conduct in college, 
for his moral convictions stemmed from his faith in God rather than 
from social conventions. But of more importance is this forthright 
expression of his fellowship with God, the basis of those personal 
appeals for divine guidance which exalt Paradise Lost. 


II 


Though Milton was writing many short poems, particularly in 
the period between taking the baccalaureate and Master of Arts de- 
gree, he became impatient with his accomplishment. That period 
between March 26, 1629 and July 3, 1632 presents several human 
problems. At this time he evidently decided not to enter the 
Church, but he continued his fellowship with God. His carefully 
preserved poems, orations, and college exercises reveal in his Com- 
monplace Book the maturity of his mind, his search for beauty, and 
the ever-present conflict that he felt between mind and body, in- 
tellect and emotion. The epic poem that he desired to write re- 
mained unwritten; indeed, he had not even decided upon its theme. 
Whereupon he apparently looked into his heart and wrote the son- 
net On Being Arrived to the Age of Twenty-Three: * 


My hasting days fly on with full career, 
But my late spring no bud or blossom shew’th. 


But then as he faced himself and his problem, he found the sustain- 
ing force of his faith in God: 


Yet be it less or more, or soon or slow, 
It shall be still in strictest measure even, 
To that same lot, however mean or high, 
Toward which Time leads me, and the will of Heaven; 
All is, if I have grace to use it so, 
As ever in my great Task-Master’s eye. 


The beauty of the lines almost hinders the reader’s understanding 
of the message—the thought subsequently expressed by counselors 
of those in agony of mind. That is, Milton accepted his destiny. 


4 Milton’s poetry is cited from James Holly Hanford’s edition, The Poems of John Milton, 
Thomas Nelson and Sons, New York, 1936. Although this essay is not a textual study, it 
may not be amiss to remind the reader that capitalization, spelling, and punctuation vary 
in the two texts printed in Milton’s lifetime as well as in subsequent editions. 
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After seven years in the University, which he probably entered 
as the best prepared student on record, five more years of study 
would now seem, in the assembly-line version of education, rather 
a waste of time. But that is precisely what the elder Milton, who 
had retired to his estate at Horton, gave to his son. Thus “the 
Horton period,” as these next five years are described by literary 
historians, meant further reading and writing. And as may be ex- 
pected, he made full use of this opportunity. Though the produc- 
tion was not great in quantity, it was high enough in quality to be 
regarded as superlative. Greek philosophy and classical mythology 
in general supply more inspiration than the Bible during these years. 
We sense the rich, sensuous beauty that held Edmund Spenser en- 
thralled and recognize one of the reasons for Milton’s decision not 
to enter the ministry, namely, aesthetic irresponsibility. 

Certainly L’Allegro, which may have been written a year earlier, 
and Jl Penseroso, as every schoolboy learns, attain the highest level 
of sheer beauty. Their excellence in part springs from the joyous- 
ness of spirit equally stimulated by activity and contemplation. 
Perhaps such exaltation is enough, but not for Milton. Deep within 
his consciousness lies the dormant conflict between his love of cul- 
ture and his duty to God. But if you insist, as some do, that such 
is not the case, then how can we account for the intense religious 
fervor of Paradise Lost, Paradise Regained, and Samson Agonistes? 
This disparity between selfish enjoyment of both nature and books 
and sharing with others inevitably leads to the basic question in hu- 
man relationships, ‘“‘Am I my brother's keeper?” Milton had re- 
jected the ministry and chosen art. But it was a struggle not yet 
ended, for he was not fulfilling his destiny. 

Next comes Comus, seriously announcing the theme of chastity in 
the midst of lush, pagan sensuality. The theme is anti-Roman 
Catholic in its repudiation of cloistered virtue. Milton declares 
that virtue may be assailed yet remain unharmed. Temptation 
must be overcome in practice as well as in theory. That theme be- 
comes dominant in all Milton’s principal works. It is the heart of 
his later prose-tract on the freedom of the press, the well-known 
Areopagitica, ““As good almost kill a man as kill a good book: who 
kills a man kills a reasonable creature, God’s image; but he who 
destroys a good book, kills reason itself.” 

But that period of decisive prose was to come later. There re- 
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mained still one major poem to be written in the Horton period, 
and like Comus, it was prompted by a contemporary event. The 
death of his classmate, Edward King, aroused Milton to compose a 
classical elegy which he entitled Lycidas. So well did he understand 
and use the technique of this form that it matters less whether he 
laments the passing of a friend or a mere acquaintance. It there- 
fore has become the classic example of the elegaic form in English 
poetry, as perfect in its conception as Shelley’s Adonais, ‘Tennyson's 
In Memoriam, and Matthew Arnold's Thyrsis, all of which devel- 
oped from more personal grief. The artist, in other words, was 
rapidly becoming more important than the man. Yet Milton did 
express contempt for fame, ‘““That last infirmity of the noble mind,” 
and he furthermore denounced the clergy, “Blind mouths! that 
scarce themselves know how to hold a sheephook. . . .” Milton 
thus was still struggling between aesthetic and moral convictions, 
for that attack prepares us for his full participation later in theo- 
logical and clerical controversies. 

He had progressed now as far as possible within the ivory tower, 
but he could not even from that height find the theme for his epic. 
He made many false starts and rough drafts dealing with King 
Arthur, the fall of the angels, and the fall of man. Then he turned 
from his work and left England for Italy. With letters of introduc- 
tion to important persons, he was still more concerned with knowl- 
edge than with experience. Did he meet Galileo, twice mentioned 
in Paradise Lost? He gives that impression in Areopagitica. His 
grand tour was successful inasmuch as he met important persons 
and discussed with them the basic problems of the time. Crossing 
to Geneva, he spent many days, for example, with Giovanni Diodati, 
an outstanding professor of theology. Hence discussion of why Mil- 
ton chose the Ptolemaic rather than the Copernican theory of the 
universe for the cosmology of his poetry may hardly be attributed 
to ignorance. Ptolemy’s theory befits Milton's allegory. 


III 


While still in Italy and not yet having made his pilgrimage to 
Greece, he suddenly decided to return to England. The contro- 
versies between the Cavaliers and the Puritans as well as the closely 
allied problem of Church and State made him think that his duty 
was at home. This was the turning point in his life and work. 
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Heretofore, self-cultivation and preparation for his great epic had 
primacy. Henceforth he was to place self-interest as secondary to 
his participation in the affairs of his country. As the present writer 
sees the evidence, this decision was perfectly in harmony with the 
poet’s destiny, for not until he had suffered in the cross-currents of 
life, did the purpose of the epic which he desired to write become 
clear to him. He had to share with common men their difficulty 
of reconciling the living God with the conditions of evil manifest 
in their daily lives. Before he could be useful, the young scholar 
had to learn about life less fortunate than he had known. 

Though one can understand why many literary scholars and crit- 
ics regret Milton’s decision to return home, it nevertheless appears 
in retrospect as necessary. He obviously could not have become 
the kind of writer who achieved Paradise Lost, had he not felt deeply 
about humanity and engaged in the rough and perplexing disturb- 
ances of life. On the other hand, Rose Macaulay has cogently 
summed up the opinion of the majority of scholars when she ob- 
serves, ‘It was a lamentable decision, this victory in Milton of the 
patriot over the tourist, this forgoing of Sicily and Greece, to return 
to what he calls his Arctic native land, there to join in those pas- 
sionate quarrels that heated and inflamed the minds, if not the 
bodies, of its denizens, and which summoned him from afar as the 
trumpet’s call the war-horse.” ° 

Out of strife and suffering, however, emerged his need to under- 
stand both God and man more fully than was necessary in the years 
of quiet study, for now one shock impinged upon another. Do- 
mestic disillusionment, despair over the government of both Church 
and State, frustration in his work, blindness, threatened loss of life, 
loss of property, all fell upon him and his epic was still unwritten! 
These were the elements compounded in the fire of human agony. 
Graceful and indulgent living was no longer to be enjoyed by him. 
And so beautiful words and phrases could not be sufficient. There 
must now be found some explanation of life. Why must he of all 
men suffer? Thus seeking the answer to the recurring human prob- 
lem, Milton found the theme for his epic. 


IV 


Eager to plunge into the problems at home, he returned to Lon- 
don and found that there was nothing for him to do. So he opened 
5 Mitton, Harper and Brothers, New York, 1935, p. 53. 
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5 Milton, Harper and Brothers, New York, 1935, p. 53. 
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a school and also got married! Perhaps these were the two least 
promising adventures for a man of his temperament to choose. Hav- 
ing renewed his acquaintanceship with Mary Powell, the daughter 
of friends of his family, he promptly married her. Though she was 
only seventeen, he considered that his being twice her age would 
make no difference at all. Nor did he regard her upbringing in the 
gaiety of her Cavalier family as likely to provoke conflict between 
them. His own rigid standards, however, fostered alike by his Puri- 
tan homelife and his stern sense of duty, did apparently baffle Mary. 
And it is understandable that she missed entertaining her friends 
and that he considered his work as more important than pleasure. 
So she went home. 

Meanwhile he was finding out how impervious to knowledge boys 
can be. He lacked patience. But he had progressive ideas and 
persevered. And in time he wrote an excellent treatise Of Educa- 
tion from this experience, advocating development of body as well 
as mind and establishing certain standards practicable today. More- 
over, the problem of divorce was no longer abstract. It mattered 
not that Mary returned to him, there was a principle in this case. 
So he began writing pamphlets advocating divorce, assuming a point 
of view not to be tolerated until three centuries later. Such is the 
modernity of Milton. 

His courage and more of his erudition were, however, to be dis- 
played by his entrance into the controversy between the well-known 
Bishop Hall and a group of Puritan clergymen including his old 
tutor and friend, Thomas Young. They had become aroused by 
Bishop Hall's articles, Episcopacy by Divine Right and An Humble 
Remonstrance to the Higher Court of Parliament. Whereupon 
they wrote a reply and signed “Smectymnuus” as the author. At 
this juncture Bishop Usher came to the side of Bishop Hall. Their 
replies forthwith attracted Milton, who now was quixotically pam- 
phleteering in general, to write several tracts against episcopacy. 
Finally he wrote An Apology against a Pamphlet called ‘A Modest 
Confutation of the Animadversions of the Remonstrant against 
Smectymnuus.’ 

Inasmuch as the King required that all books should be licensed, 
ostensibly to prevent seditious and heretical books from perverting 
the public mind, Milton issued his pamphlets in defiance of the law 
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without license! This procedure excited Milton’s love of freedom. 
He wrote and distributed without license numerous pamphlets, in 
particular the famous defense of the freedom of the press, the Areo- 
pagitica. And not satisfied with this declaration of liberty limited 
to the matter of books, he defied the principle of the divine right of 
kings in a pamphlet entitled Of the Tenure of Kings and Magistrates. 
This tract actually prepared the English people for regicide. And 
so when Charles I lost his head, it could be truly said that the pen 
had again proved mightier than the sword. The common people 
were as one man; the Cavaliers fled to France. 

Milton, therefore, was the obvious person to assume under Oliver 
Cromwell the important and difficult post of Latin Secretary to the 
Council. His duties were enormous; the responsibility great. His 
was the task of explaining to the monarchies of Europe that human 
freedom must be reckoned with in England. And though it would 
be sentimental to describe Milton as a martyr to the cause, the 
strain of writing state papers for the foreign courts, the careful read- 
ing of the Latin texts, and the long hours of work by candlelight 
doubtless contributed to Milton’s loss of sight. As from childhood 
he had read in bed until the early hours of the morning, his eyes 
were weak. Now in the midst of public service, one eye grew dim 
and then the other. It became necessary for him to give up much 
of his work to an assistant and thus accept reduced income. Then 
in 1652 came the cataclysm. He became totally blind and his wife 
died, leaving him with three young daughters. 

The catastrophic force of these blows was accentuated by his grad- 
ual realization that Cromwell, the general, was not an administrator 
equal to the demands of the people. The cause for which Milton 
had given his best efforts was doomed to failure. His disillusion- 
ment was similar to what Wordsworth later experienced as the ideal 
of liberty advanced in the French Revolution, which became lost 
in personal seeking of unwarranted freedom, or the despair that we 
felt a quarter of a century ago when we discovered that, instead of 
making the world safe for democracy, we could not provide jobs for 
our veterans. So how this man faced the recurring human prob- 
lems of life holds significance for us today. Perhaps it is not too 
late to profit from what Milton did in his suffering. 
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Lifting his sightless eyes to heaven, Milton wrote again from his 
heart another moving sonnet, On His Blindness, 


“Doth God exact day-labor, light denied.” 


Baffled and wondering, he nevertheless found the answer and stated 
it in the last line of this poem, 


“They also serve who only stand and wait.” 


Thus stricken in middle-age, he accepted his personal tragedy. But 
if one places oneself in that situation, one senses the sharp testing of 
faith. The prodigious task of writing the epic, long postponed, lay 
ahead. The laborious dictation of thousands of resounding lines 
must be accomplished in the most difficult circumstances. Yet how 
difficult those conditions were to be, Milton did not know entirely. 
That he wrote a long poem at all is remarkable, but that he should 
write three masterpieces, each of its kind the best in our language, 
remains incredible. While suffering disabilities beyond the endur- 
ance of the strongest men, he wrote in praise of God! 
In his extremity he prayed in the opening lines of Paradise Lost, 
Book I, lines 22-26, 
What in me is dark 
Illumine, what is low raise and support; 
That to the height of this great argument 
I may assert Eternal Providence, 
And justify the ways of God to men. 


That dedication cannot be repeated too many times as we study 
Milton’s writing. Though he had long prepared for his task, now 
he was sorely tried and handicapped, and his bright idealism was 
not a little tarnished from his encounters in the world of men. He 
had indeed reason now to doubt his destiny. With less faith he 
might well have questioned God’s providence, or even the presence 
of the living God. He still could choose to write of earthly heroes 
and heroines, or in despair with mankind, he could find solace with 
his well-loved classical myths. That he turned neither to aestheti- 
cism nor to skepticism reveals the strength of his faith. 

It so happens that at this particular time Thomas Hobbes, a Cava- 
lier in exile on the Continent, was writing his important philosophi- 
cal treatise Leviathan. By way of contrast consider these lines from 
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his chapter entitled “Of Religion”: “And first it is peculiar to the 
nature of man to be inquisitive into the causes of the events they 
see, some more, some less; but all men so much, as to be curious in 
the search of the causes of their own good and evil fortune. . . . 
And again, after Moses, Aaron, Joshua, and that generation which 
had seen the great works of God in Israel were dead; another gen- 
eration arose and served Baal. So that miracles failing, faith also 
failed.” * That observation is appropriate for our time. When 
miracles fail, faith also fails. Unless one has Milton’s faith, the proc- 
ess of rationalizing leads to cynicism and lip-service. But Milton’s 
faith was not dependent upon miracles. Nor was he now enjoying 
the prosperity of his early years. In fact he actually had no reason 
to have faith in God now. But faith he had! 

With the restoration of Charles II, Milton’s life was in peril, and 
he writes in Book VII of Paradise Lost, lines 21-29, 


Half yet remains unsung, but narrower bound 
Within the visible diurnal sphere; 

Standing on Earth, not rapt above the pole, 

More safe I sing with mortal voice, unchanged 
To hoarse or mute, though fallen on evil days, 
On evil days though fallen, and evil tongues; 
In darkness, and with dangers compassed round, 
And solitude; yet not alone, while thou 

Visit’st my slumbers nightly. 


Milton’s fellowship with God was not academic mysticism. His 
oneness with God was all that he had to sustain him to complete the 
task, for personal misfortunes were increasing. In 1656 he married 
Katherine Woodcock, but a year later she died and with her their 
baby daughter. And then in 1663 he married a third time. Eliza- 
beth Minshull was thirty-one years younger than he. Though his 
three daughters by his first marriage were with him, they were just 
emerging from adolescence into young womanhood. His home was 
poor in contrast to the comfort he had known. And so his justifica- 
tion of the ways of God to men comes from experience and has the 
added conviction of revealing how he triumphed over disability. 

Whatever faults one scholar or another may find with Milton's 
theology the fact remains that it worked.’ Through reasoning and 

6 Everyman edition, pp. 54, 61. 


7 See C. S. Lewis, A Preface to Paradise Lost, Oxford University Press, Oxford, 1942, pp. 
81-91, for a discussion of the theology of Paradise Lost. 
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vast learning he forged his individual way to a rather universal justi- 
fication of his faith. One cannot minimize either his thinking or 
his information. Though one disagrees with his concept of woman 
as inferior to man and another points out his making Satan heroic, 
those points are secondary to the fact that amidst adversity he sought 
and found the living God. And so before we smile at Milton’s the- 
ology, its inconsistencies with present-day standards, perhaps we may 
see ourselves as representing the limitations of knowledge in our 
time. A generation whose leadership has not been able to avoid 
two world-wide wars may not appear in history quite as remarkable 
as in moments of pride we often enough regard ourselves. Let us 
not forget that Milton’s brilliant allegory well served several genera- 
tions and still speaks to us.* 

Milton did not underestimate the Adversary. Satan has heroic 
proportions. But the popular theory that Milton’s Satan in Para- 
dise Lost becomes so heroic that he runs away with the poem and 
carries its author with him needs to be analyzed. Milton was a 
fighting man at war with Satan. Though in war time the propa- 
gandists and armchair generals on the home front always belittle the 
enemy, the fighting men know the cunning, treachery, and bravery 
of their adversaries. Milton merely began with the fact that Satan 
was the brightest angel who through aspiring pride sought to rise 
above God. Indeed he has the courage and power to raise himself 
from the burning lake and exhort his fallen angels to do likewise. 
He leads them in debate whether by force or guile to strike back 
at God. He takes upon himself the hazardous mission of flying 
through Chaos to Earth and there outwit the angelic host on guard 
around the Garden of Eden. But to gain egress from Hell, this 
suposedly doughty champion uses flattery and guile to overcome 
Sin and Death, the warders at the mouth of Hell. So it is consistent 
with his treacherous nature for Satan to imbrute himself within the 
serpent in order to deceive Eve. Whereupon, according to Milton, 
woman, not man, is solely responsible for this initial disobedience. 
The point is that Satan is afraid of man. But since the author can- 
not forget God’s mercy, he dramatizes God’s previous warning given 
by the Angel Raphael. Hence they have reason and freewill with 
which to resist the temptation before it is offered. And so it is that 


8 Raymond Dexter ‘Havens, The Influence of Milton on English Poetry, Harvard Univer- 
sity Press, Cambridge, 1922. 
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Eve succumbs to flattery. Adam, however, chooses to sin in order 
that he may remain with Eve whatever the punishment God metes 
out tothem. Therefore they, too, learn by bitter experience what 
is required of them in worship and obedience, Book III, lines 106- 
111, 
What praise could they receive? 

What pleasure I from such obedience paid, 

When will and reason (reason also is choice) 

Useless and vain, of freedom both despoiled, 

Made passive both, had served necessity, 

Not me. 
Thus Milton represents God’s explanation of the fall long before 
it occurs. Do we find that explanation valid today? Do we choose 
to obey? Some persons prefer to have God protect them from sin- 
ning, without the slightest effort on their part to abstain. But Mil- 
ton adds his belief that God understands and forgives, Book III, 
lines 173-175, 

Man shall not quite be lost, but saved who will, 


Yet not of will in him, but grace in me 
Freely vouchsafed. 


Milton in that passage certainly does not omit divine grace. God is 
on His throne, high and lifted up! Nevertheless, man chooses to 
worship, or not. But man is saved by the love of God, and so great 
is God’s love that He will give to all men the choice between right 
and wrong, 


Some I have chosen of peculiar grace 

Elect above the rest; so is my will. 

The rest shall hear me call, and oft be warned 
Their sinful state, and to appease betimes 

The incenséd Deity, while offered grace 
Invites; for I will clear their senses dark, 
What may suffice, and soften stony hearts 

To pray, repent, and bring obedience due.* 


That passage reveals the modernity of Milton’s Calvinism. 

His understanding of the position of Christ in the Trinity has 
caused some misapprehension largely because of statements in the 
prose tract Concerning the Christian Doctrine. Though it was 
probably written between 1655 and 1660, when complete blindness 


® Paradise Lost, Book III, lines 183-190. 
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had come to Milton, he apparently disregarded its Arianism as he 
wrote Paradise Lost. Sufficient for the present is the realization that 
charges of Arianism must be based on that single essay and upon it 
alone. It therefore seems as if undue emphasis has been placed 
upon it when the following passage from Book III of Paradise Lost 
thus presents the relationship between God and Christ, lines 168- 
172, 


“O Son, in whom my soul hath chief delight, 
Son of my bosom, Son who are alone 
My word, my wisdom, and effectual might, 
All hast thou spoken as my thoughts are, all 
As my eternal purpose hath decreed.” 


Even before the fall of man in Paradise Lost, Christ undertakes 
the mission of the Savior, but his modesty in so doing, strikingly in 
contrast to the display of Satan before the rebel hosts, appears un- 
heroic, much less so than his rejection of Satan’s temptation in the 
short epic Paradise Regained. Nor need Adam be regarded as the 
hero of Paradise Lost. Hence many scholars welcome the sugges- 
tion that Satan becomes heroic, despite Milton’s intentions. Others, 
however, point out that both Satan and Adam are punished and do 
not triumph in the end. Who then is to fulfill the role of Aeneas, 
Achilles, or Odysseus? Since Christ’s sacrifice on the cross is not 
presented in Paradise Lost, he hardly becomes the hero. God is 
left. God suffers disappointment in man’s fall from grace and thus 
suffers temporary defeat as a result of Satan’s guile, but God is tri- 
umphant. He uses the fall to teach mankind the consequence of 
disobedience, and Milton’s purpose is to justify the ways of God to 
men. So God may logically be considered as the hero of Paradise 
Lost. 

In Paradise Regained, however, the identity of the hero is not in 
doubt; Christ rejects Satan’s temptation. And in Samson Agonistes, 
the Greek-like tragedy, Samson finally triumphs over sensuality and 
obeys the will of God. These latter poems were published in 1671, 
four years after the publication of Paradise Lost, but both testify to 
Milton’s abiding faith. 

Death came to Milton in 1674 when his work was finished. But 
as we regard his life in retrospect, we realize how he became the man 
who sought to justify the ways of God to men. Despite the high- 
flung allegory and the beautiful music of Paradise Lost, the message 
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is plain. It comes from the life of Milton himself as he struggled 
through unpredictable crises and frustrated plans to achieve his high 
aim. His life thus becomes a remarkable record of the ways of God 
to men, for Milton chose from time to time to leave the highroad of 
his youthful dream. Nevertheless, his faith alone accounts for his 
return from the byways. And though he finally found the way 
again late in life under trying conditions, faith sustained him to 
finish the task. That is why he could write, 


The world was all before them, where to choose 
Their place of rest, and Providence their guide. 


Thus in closing Paradise Lost he reminds us that Adam and Eve, 
though driven from the Garden of Eden, are not without God’s love. 
That he learned from experience. Through controversies, disillu- 
sionments, and blindness, he had struggled with pride and faith, but 
the agony of his misfortune had taught him to have faith in the love 
of God. 

That is the message Milton still’speaks. As men return from war, 
they doubtless will have questions to ask. They will want to know 
why some men did not come back. And the disabled will wonder 
about the ways of God to men. Theories, platitudes, and kindness 
will not be enough. Nor would they have been enough for Milton. 
He too had suffered beyond the endurance and far beyond the faith 
of the majority of us. But he found the answer in faith and prac- 
tised his faith by accepting his destiny. And so his life and his 
work tell of God’s patience and love. Man wills but God disposes. 
Thus Milton sought the will of God, 


So much the rather thou celestial Light 

Shine inward, and the mind through all her powers 
Irradiate, there plant eyes, all mist from thence 
Purge and disperse, that I may see and tell 

Of things invisible to mortal sight."° 


10 Paradise Lost, Book III, lines 51-55. 
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NIEBUHR’S NATURE AND DESTINY OF MAN 
A Digest With a Note of Appraisal* 


By Paut E. LEHMANN 


PREFATORY NOTE 


HESE two volumes are essentially an exposition of the Chris- 
tian doctrine of the Atonement as the solution of the problem 
of human existence, both personal and historical. They are 
an epoch-making contribution to the thinking of the Church today 
and are certain to be a permanent landmark of the twentieth century 
to the total history of Christian thought. In so far as the military 
and political crisis now shaking the world is also a cultural and spir- 


itual crisis, Professor Niebuhr may be said to have uncovered the 
root of that crisis and pointed the way towards a fundamental solu- 
tion of it with extraordinary vigor and penetration. The Christian 
mind under the aegis of his thought has turned at long last from the 
defensive before a culture in which it has become too completely at 
home to a constructive attack upon the ominous disintegration of 
that culture. In so far as it has been the office of Christian thought 
in other periods of cultural darkness and decline to reorder and con- 
serve the heritage of human thought and aspiration by the light of a 
transcendent perspective and the strength of a fresh direction, Pro- 
fessor Niebuhr may be said to have done with extraordinary boldness 
and comprehensiveness in our time what the Reformers and Augus- 
tine and Saint Paul achieved in theirs. It is not too much to say that 
no one can be said fairly to have attempted to understand and inter- 


* The Nature and Destiny of Man: A Christian Interpretation, by Reinhold Niebuhr, two 
volumes, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1941, 1943. Except for the introductory note of appraisal 
and the section captions, this digest is offered in the author’s own words. Wherever it has 
been necessary to alter the text or insert an explanatory phrase, this change appears in brack- 
ets. The numerals in parentheses within the text indicate the volume and page from which 
the citations are taken. This digest is printed with the permission of the publishers. 
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pret the religious, cultural, political, and social issues of the contem- 
porary world who has failed to take account of this two-volume work. 

This digest confines itself to the main line of the author's argu- 
ment. The evidence upon which the thesis and its development 
rests is reserved for the study of the lectures themselves. Informed 
judgment may dissent at this or that point of detail in the vast sweep 
_ of Niebuhr’s analysis, but such differences of opinion can be held 

against the argument as a whole only in so far as human history is 
removed from all cumulative and total interpretation. On the other 
hand, it is possible to dissent from Niebuhr’s fundamental conviction 
that the Christian faith contains the profoundest understanding of 
human nature and human destiny and to affirm classical, or Marxian, 
or naturalistic, or oriental pantheistic, or other alternate presupposi- 
tions in terms of which the problem of man and of history is to be 
interpreted. Let those who will do so look to it how they will deal 
with Niebuhr’s persuasive diagnosis of the contemporary crisis and 
its roots. 

Since I find myself in substantial agreement with the author's 
thesis and its development, this brief appraisal may be confined to 
his principal constructive recommendation. This is that the de- 
bate must be reopened between the Reformation and the Renais- 
sance if the solution of the human problem contained in the Chris- 
tian doctrine of the Atonement is to achieve and retain cultural 
relevance. The critical point has to do with the relation between 
grace as the power of God over sin (justification) and grace as the 
power of God in man as forgiven (sanctification). It is a very real 
question whether the Renaissance which has eliminated the idea of 
grace altogether from its devotion to the possibilities of history could 
be more open to the Reformation insight into justification (which 
Niebuhr accepts as the final truth about life and history) than Ca- 
tholicism which has too completely obscured the truth of justifica- 
tion by its own inadequate distinction between nature and grace. 
It seems to me that the Renaissance can be said to be “sanctificationist 
in principle” only in so far as the possibilities of history are regarded 
as manifestations of divine grace. In this case, the principal office 
of justifying grace would be to correct and complete the light of na- 
ture. Niebuhr rejects Catholicism because of its claim that such a 
transmutation has actually occurred. And he seeks to avoid this 
“sin of pride” by adhering to the distinction between sin as having 
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been overcome “in principle” though not “in fact.’’ But the con- 
sequence of this distinction is that justification is lifted too com- 
pletely above the relativities of history so that the possibilities of 
history are either without relation to the death of Christ upon the 
Cross (Atonement) or too easily accepted as expressions of divine 
grace. Justification is either too sharply separated from sanctifica- 
tion or sanctification implicitly precedes justification. In the one 
case, the Reformation discovery of the final truth about life would 
be unrelated to life as it is lived. In the other case, the Catholic 
tendency to stand too steadfastly in history would seem to be replaced 
by the tendency to stand everywhere and nowhere with equal facility 
though without equal felicity. 

An adequate theology of the Cross, however, would recognize that 
sin has been overcome not only “‘in principle’’ but “‘in fact” as well. 
And it would seek to proclaim the wisdom of the Gospel as the 
miracle of grace which gives to the possibilities of history their truth 
and power so long as history endures. 

PauL E. LEHMANN 


THE NATURE AND DESTINY OF MAN 
By REINHOLD NIEBUHR 
THe THEsIS 


[= thesis which underlies both the analysis of human nature 
and the discussion of human destiny is that the Biblical-Chris- 
tian view of man and history is more unique and to be distin- 
guished more sharply from either classical or modern alternatives 
than has been generally assumed in modern Christian thought. I 
have suggested in the first volume that the Christian faith assesses 
the spiritual stature of man more highly and has a lower estimate of 
man’s virtue than alternative doctrines, both ancient and modern. 
I seek to establish in this [the second] volume that the Biblical- 
Christian faith has a more dynamic conception of history than clas- 
sicism and a less optimistic view of historical dynamism than alter- 
nate modern views. Current history seems to me to have invalidated 
contemporary interpretations of history (II, v). The Christian faith 
represents deeper sources of insight into the meaning of life and, 
therefore, also greater sources of power for the fulfillment of life 
(II, vii). 
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THe CONTEMPORARY CONFUSION ABOUT THE HUMAN PROBLEM 


Man has always been his own most vexing problem. How shall 
he think of himself? . . . If man insists that he is a child of nature 
and that he ought not to pretend to be more than the animal, which 
he obviously is, he tacitly admits that he is, at any rate, a curious kind 
of animal who has both the inclination and the capacity to make such 
pretensions. If on the other hand he insists upon his unique and 
distinctive place in nature and points to his rational faculties as proof 
of his special eminence, there is usually an anxious note in his avow- 
als of uniqueness which betrays his unconscious sense of kinship with 
the brutes (I, 1). 

How difficult it is to do justice to both the uniqueness of man and 
his affinities with the world of nature below him is proved by the 
almost unvarying tendency of those philosophies, which describe and 
emphasize the rational faculties of man or his capacity for self- 
transcendence to forget his relation to nature and to identify him, 
prematurely and unqualifiedly, with the divine and the eternal; and 
of naturalistic philosophies to obscure the uniqueness of man (I, 4). 

All modern views of human nature are adaptations, transforma- 
tions and varying compounds of primarily two distinctive views of 
man: (a) The view of classical antiquity, that is of the Graeco-Roman 
world, and (b) the Biblical view. It is important to remember that 
while these two views are distinct and partly incompatible, they were 
actually merged in the thought of medieval Catholicism. . . . The 
history of modern culture really begins with the destruction of this 
synthesis . . . in the Renaissance and Reformation. ... The 
Renaissance distilled the classical elements out of the synthesis and 
the Reformation sought to free the Biblical from the classical ele- 
ments. Liberal Protestantism is an effort (on the whole an abortive 
one) to reunite the two elements. . . . Modern culture has thus 
been a battleground of two opposing views of human nature (I, 5). 

The classical view of man, comprised primarily of Platonic, Aris- 
totelian and Stoic conceptions of human nature, contains, of course, 
varying emphases but it may be regarded as one in its common con- 
viction that man is to be understood primarily from the standpoint 
of the uniqueness of his rational faculties (I, 6). 

As the classical view is determined by Greek metaphysical pre- 
suppositions, so the Christian view is determined by the ultimate 
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presuppositions of Christian faith. The Christian faith in God as 
Creator of the world transcends the canons and antinomies of ra- 
tionality, particularly the antinomy between mind and matter, be- 
tween consciousness and extension. God is not merely mind who 
forms a previously given formless stuff. God is both vitality and 
form and the source of all existence. He creates the world. This 
world is not God; but it is not evil because it is not God. Being 
God’s creation, it is good. 

The consequence of this conception of the world upon the view 
of human nature in Christian thought is to allow an appreciation of 
the unity of body and soul in human personality which idealists and 
naturalists have sought in vain. Furthermore it prevents the ideal- 
istic error of regarding the mind as essentially good or essentially 
eternal and the body as essentially evil. But it also obviates the 
romantic error of seeking for the good in man-as-nature and for evil 
in man-as-spirit or as reason (I, 12). The second important char- 
acteristic of the Christian view of man is that he is understood pri- 
marily from the standpoint of God, rather than the uniqueness of 
his rational faculties or his relation to nature. He is made in the 
“image of God” (I, 13). . . . The high estimate of the human stat- 
ure implied in the concept of “image of God” stands in paradoxical 
juxtaposition to the low estimate of human virtue in Christian 
thought. Man isa sinner. His sin is defined as rebellion against 
God. The Christian estimate of human evil is so serious precisely 
because it places evil at the very centre of human personality: in the 
will (I, 16). Only within terms of the Christian faith can man not 
only understand the reality of the evil in himself but escape the er- 
ror of attributing that evil to any one but himself (I, 17). The 
Christian view of human nature is involved in the paradox of claim- 
ing a higher stature for man and of taking a more serious view of 
his evil than other anthropology. . . . 

The curious compound of classical, Christian and distinctively 
modern conceptions of human nature, involved in modern anthro- 
pology, leads to various difficulties and confusions (I, 18). Modern 
man, in short, cannot determine whether he shall understand him- 
self primarily from the standpoint of the uniqueness of his reason 
or from the standpoint of his affinity with nature; and if the latter 
whether it is the harmless order and peace of nature or her vitality 
which is the real clue to his essence (I, 21). 
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The final [fruit of this confusion is the fact that] modern man has 
an essentially easy conscience. . . . The idea that man is sinful at 
the very centre of his personality, that is in his will, is universally 
rejected. . . . If modern culture conceives man primarily in terms 
of the uniqueness of his rational faculties, it finds the root of his evil 
in his involvement in natural impulses and natural necessities from 
which it hopes to free him by the increase of his rational facul- 
ties. . . . On the other hand, if it conceives of man primarily in 
terms of his relation to nature, it hopes to rescue man from the 
demonic chaos in which his spiritual life is involved by beguiling 
him back to the harmony, serenity and harmless unity of nature. . . . 
A further consequence of modern optimism is a philosophy of history 
expressed in the idea of progress. Either by a force immanent in 
nature itself, or by the gradual extension of rationality, or by the 
elimination of specific sources of evil, such as priesthoods, tyrannical 
government and class divisions in society, modern man expects to 
move toward some kind of perfect society (I, 23f). 

The fact that modern man has been able to preserve such a good 
opinion of himself, despite all the obvious refutations of his op- 
timism, particularly in his own history, leads to the conclusion that 
there is a very stubborn source of resistance in man to the acceptance 
of the most obvious and irrefutable evidence about his moral quali- 
ties. This source of resistance is not primarily modern but generally 
human. ... Both the majesty and the tragedy of human life ex- 
ceed the dimension within which modern culture seeks to compre- 
hend human existence. The human spirit cannot be held within 
the bounds of either natural necessity or rational prudence. In its 
yearning toward the infinite lies the source of both human creativity 
and human sin (I, 121f). 


THE BrsLicAL SOLUTION OF THE HUMAN PROBLEM 


A religion of revelation is . . . alone able to do justice to both 
the freedom and the finiteness of man and to understand the char- 
acter of the evil in him (I, 127). Biblical religion is variously de- 
fined, in distinction from other religions, as a prophetic or as an 
apocalyptic religion, or as a religion of revelation (I, 126). The 
revelation of God to man is always a twofold one, a personal-indi- 
vidual revelation, and a revelation in the context of social-historical 
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experience. Without the public and historical revelation the pri- 
vate experience of God would remain poorly defined and subject to 
caprice. Without the private revelation of God, the public and 
historical revelation would not gain credence. Since all men have, 
in some fashion, the experience of a reality beyond themselves, they 
are able to entertain the more precise revelations of the character and 
purpose of God as they come to them in the most significant experi- 
ences of prophetic history (I, 127). In Biblical faith these specific 
revelations are apprehended in the context of a particular history of 
salvation in which specific historical events become special revela- 
tions of the character of God and of His purposes. . . . Man does 
not know himself truly except as he knows himself confronted by 
God. Only in that confrontation does he become aware of his full 
stature and freedom and of the evil in him. It is for this reason that 
Biblical faith is of such importance for the proper understanding of 
man, and why it is necessary to correct the interpretations of human 
nature which underestimate his stature, depreciate his physical ex- 
istence and fail to deal realistically with the evil in human nature, 
in terms of Biblical faith (I, 130f). 

The Christian view of man is sharply distinguished from all al- 
ternative views by the manner in which it interprets and relates three 
aspects of human existence to each other: (1) It emphasizes the 
height of self-transcendence in man’s spiritual stature in its doctrine 
of “image of God.’”” (2) It insists on man’s weakness, dependence, 
and finiteness, on his involvement in the necessities and contingen- 
cies of the natural world, without, however, regarding this finiteness 
as, of itself, a source of evilin man. In its purest form the Christian 
view of man regards man as a unity of God-likeness and creatureli- 
ness in which he remains a creature even in the highest spiritual 
dimensions of his existence and may reveal elements of the image 
of God even in the lowliest aspects of his natural life. (3) It affirms 
that the evil in man is a consequence of his inevitable though not 
_necessary unwillingness to acknowledge his dependence, to accept his 
finiteness and to admit his insecurity, an unwillingness which in- 
volves him in the vicious circle of accentuating the insecurity from 
which he seeks escape (I, 150). 

The whole import of the Christian doctrine of creation for the 
Christian view of man is really comprehended in the Christian con- 
cept of individuality. The individual is conceived of as a creature 
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of infinite possibilities which cannot be fulfilled within terms of his 
temporal existence. ... On the other hand, though finite indi- 
viduality is never regarded as of itself evil, its finiteness, including 
the finiteness of the mind, is never obscured. The self, even in the 
highest reaches of its self-consciousness, is still the finite self .. . 
anxious for its life, and its universal perspectives qualified by its 
“here and now” relation to a particular body (I, 169f). In short, 
man, being both free and bound, both limited and limitless, is anx- 
ious. Anxiety is . . . the inevitable spiritual state of man, stand- 
ing in the paradoxical situation of freedom and finiteness. . . . [It] 
is the internal precondition of sin (I, 182). When anxiety has con- 
ceived it brings forth both pride and sensuality. Man falls into 
pride when he seeks to raise his contingent existence into uncondi- 
tioned significence; he falls into sensuality, when he seeks to escape 
from his unlimited possibilities of freedom, from the perils and re- 
sponsibilities of self-determination, by immersing himself into a 
“mutable good,” by losing himself in some nature vitality (I, 186). 
The uniqueness of the Biblical approach to the human problem 
lies in its subordination of the problem of finiteness to the problem 
of sin (I, 178). The Christian doctrine of sin in its classical form 
offends both rationalists and moralists by maintaining the seemingly 
absurd position that man sins inevitably . . . but that he is never- 
theless to be held responsible (I, 241). Original sin, which is by 
definition an inherited corruption, or at least an inevitable one, is 
nevertheless not to be regarded as belonging to his essential nature 
and therefore is not outside the realm of his responsibility. Sin is 
natural for man in the sense that it is universal but not in the sense 
that it is necessary (I, 242). Actual sin is the consequence of the 
temptation of anxiety in which all life stands. . . . In his anxiety 
[man] seeks to transmute his finiteness into infinity, his weakness into 
strength, his dependence into independence. . . . Consequently 
the bias toward sin from which actual sin flows is anxiety plus sin. 
Or, in the words of Kierkegaard, sin presupposes itself. Man could 
not be tempted if he had not already sinned (I, 250f). The fact of 
responsibility is attested by the feeling of remorse or repentance 
which follows the sinful action. From an exterior view .. . sin 
may seem to be the necessary consequence of previous temptations. 
But the interior view does not allow this interpretation. The 

self . . . [in] contemplation of its act both [discovers and reasserts] 
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its freedom (I, 255). The ultimate proof of the freedom of the hu- 
man spirit is its own recognition that its will is not free to choose 
between good and evil (I, 258). The Christian doctrine of original 
sin . . . does justice to the fact that man’s self-love and self-centered- 
ness is inevitable, but not in such a way as to fit into the category of 
natural necessity. It is within and by his freedom that man sins. 
The final paradox is that the discovery of the inevitability of sin is 
man’s highest assertion of freedom (I, 263). 

This analysis of the matter leads to the conclusion that sin neither 
destroys the structure by virtue of which man is man nor yet elimi- 
nates the sense of obligation toward the essential nature of man, 
which is the remnant of his perfection (I, 272). [Here] is the most 
persuasive refutation of any theory of human depravity which denies 
that man has any knowledge of the good which sin has destroyed (I, 
266). This sense of obligation is, in fact, the claim which the essen- 
tial nature of man makes upon him in his present sinful state (I, 272). 

The problem of the relation of man’s essential nature to his 
sinful state unfortunately has been confused in the history of Chris- 
tian thought by . . . the literalistic error of insisting upon the Fall 
as an historical event (I, 267f). The disavowal of the historical- 
literalistic illusion, which places the original perfection of man in a 
period before an historical Fall . . . clarifies and corrects both 
Catholic and Protestant thought. Against Protestant thought it be- 
comes possible to maintain that the image of God is preserved in 
spite of man’s sin. In distinction from Catholic thought it is pos- 
sible to eliminate the unwarranted distinction between a completely 
lost original justice and an uncorrupted natural justice (I, 276). 
[But if] the consciousness of “original righteousness’’ [is placed] in 
a moment of the self which transcends history, though not outside 
of the self which is in history . . . [it follows that] the virtue which 
corresponds to the true nature of man . . . appears to sinful man 
in the form of law (I, 279, 272). This character of . . . “law” to 
sinful man is perfectly revealed in the “thou shalt” of the law of 
love. . . . Such a commandment can be understood as stating an 
ultimate condition of complete harmony between the soul and God, 
its neighbor and itself in a situation in which this harmony is not a 
reality. If it were a reality the “thou shalt” would be meaningless. 
If there were not some possibility of sensing the ultimate perfection 
in a state of sin the “thou shalt” would be irrelevant (I, 286). There 
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are obviously no actions of sinful men which perfectly conform to 
this ideal possibility. The sense that an obedience which is less than 
love is not normative even though it is universal, is the justitia origi- 
nalis. It is the sense that there ought not be a sense of ought (I, 
293). The law of love is thus a requirement of human freedom. 

The freedom of the self is such that no rule of justice, no par- 
ticular method of arbitrating the interests of the other with those of 
the self, can leave the self with the feeling that it has done all that it 
could (I, 295). There is, therefore, no historic structure of justice 
which can either fulfill the law of love or rest content in its inability 
to do so (I, 296). Since Christianity measures the stature of man in 
terms of a freedom which transcends the necessities of nature but 
also finds that freedom corrupted by sin, it obviously has no simple 
answer to the question, whether the original righteousness . . . 
which sinful man retains as law, can finally become a realized fact 
of history. ‘This is the problem which we shall analyse . . . in the 
second volume of this treatise (I, 298). 


THE PROBLEM OF HisTORY AS THE PROBLEM OF DESTINY 


Man’s ability to transcend the flux of nature gives him the ca- 
pacity to make history. Human history . . . is compounded of 


natural necessity and human freedom (II, 1). 

The evil in the human situation arises from the fact that men 
seek to deny or to escape prematurely from the uncertainties of 
history and to claim a freedom, a transcendence and an eternal and 
universal perspective which is not possible for finite creatures. The 
problem of sin rather than finiteness is . . . the basic problem of 
life. . . . Hence the temporal problem of human history and des- 
tiny in historical religions is; how the transcendent meaning of his- 
tory is to be disclosed and fulfilled, since man can discern only par- 
tial meanings and can only partially realize the meanings he discerns 
(II, 3f). 

Historical religions are therefore by their very nature prophetic- 
Messianic. They look forward at first to a point in history and 
finally towards an eschaton (end) which is also the end of history, 
where the full meaning of life and history will be disclosed and ful- 
filled. ... The basic distinction between historical and non-his- 
torical religions and cultures may thus be succinctly defined as the 
difference between those which expect and those which do not ex- 
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pect a Christ. A Christ is expected wherever history is regarded as 
potentially meaningful but as still awaiting the full disclosure and 
fulfillment of its meaning. A Christ is not expected wherever the 
meaning of life is explained from the standpoint of either nature or 
supernature in such a way that a transcendent revelation of history's 
meaning is not regarded as either possible or necessary. ... The 
significance of a Christ is that he is a disclosure of the divine purpose, 
governing history within history (II, 4f). 

The two most consistent methods of denying the meaningfulness 
of history are to reduce it to the proportions of nature or to regard 
it as a corruption of eternity (II, 7). Classical materialism [natural- 
ism] reduces history to the proportions of natural sequence and 
temporal process, classical idealism and mysticism [Plato to Plotinus] 
seek to flee the world of history precisely because they find no more 
meaning in history than classical naturalism finds. But they find 
something in man which classical naturalism does not find; and by 
that something man is to be emancipated from history. That some- 
thing is either the intellectual principle of his soul, or something 
even more transcendent than his mind (II, 11). The logic of non- 
historical cultures in the oriental world . . . Taoism, Hinduism, 
and Buddhism . . . [distinguishes itself] from the non-historical tra- 
dition in Western classicism, chiefly by a more consistently mystical 
and less rationalistic disavowal of the meaningfulness of history (II, 
13). There is in short no expectation of a Christ, no Messianic 
hope, in [these cultures] (II, 15). 

The fact that there can be no Christ without an expectation of 
Christ relates Christianity as founded in a unique revelation to the 
whole history of culture; the fact that the true Christ cannot be the 
Messiah who is expected separates Christianity from the history of 
culture. ... 

One can find some degree of Messianism in every culture in which 
history is taken seriously. “The most explicit expressions of it are 
to be found in the cultures of the great early empires of Egypt, Meso- 
potamia and Persia. . . . [However, it] culminates in Hebrew re- 
ligion, and more particularly in the prophetic-apocalyptic as against 
the legalistic tradition (II, 16). It is sometimes assumed that it was 
the primary contribution of the Hebrew prophets to lift Messianism 
from the egoistic-nationalistic to the universalistic level, upon which 
the ethical meaning of history becomes the primary concern; and the 
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seeming power of evil, and the seeming impotence of virtue in his- 
tory is regarded as the greatest problem (II, 19f). But there is an 
even profounder understanding of history in ethical Messianism. 
It recognizes that injustice flows from the same source from 
which justice comes, from the historical organization of life (II, 21). 
Hebraic prophetism is not so much the triumph of universalism in 
the history of ethics as the beginning of revelation in the history of 
ethics as the beginning of revelation in the history of religion. It 
is the beginning of revelation because here, for the first time, in the 
history of culture the eternal and divine is not regarded as the ex- 
tension and fulfillment of the highest human possibilities. . . . 
This means that prophetism has the first understanding of the fact 
that the real problem of history is not the finiteness of all human 
endeavors, which must wait for their completion by divine power. 
The real problem of history is the proud pretension of all human 
endeavors, which seeks to obscure their finite and partial character 
and thereby involves history in evil and sin (II, 25). 
All history is involved in a perennial defiance of the law of God. 
The problem of history . . . is not that God should be re- 
vealed as strong enough to overcome the defiance of the evil against 
His will; but as having resources of mercy great enough to redeem 
as well as to judge all men. . . ._ It is this level of prophetic insight 
for which prophetic Messianism has no answer (II, 29f). 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF JESUS CHRIST 


Christianity enters the world with the stupendous claim that in 
Christ (that is in both the character of Christ and the epic of his 
life) the expectations of the ages have been fulfilled (II, 35). To 
declare, as Christian faith does, that a disclosure of the eternal will 
and purpose is both possible and necessary is to accept the paradox 
of man and history fundamentally. It is to understand that man is, 
even in the highest reaches of his transcendent freedom, too finite 
to comprehend the eternal by his own resources. But it is also 
understood that man is, even in the deepest involvement of process 
and nature, too free of nature to be blind to the possibilities of a 
disclosure of the Eternal which transcends him (II, 37f). 

Jesus’ own reinterpretation of Messianism [by combining the suf- 
fering servant idea in Isaiah and the son of man figure in apocalyptic 
literature] contains the two offensive ideas that the righteous are 
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unrighteous in the final judgement and that God’s sovereignty over 
history is established and his triumph over evil is effected not by the 
destruction of the evil-doers but by his own bearing of the evil. . . . 
The absurd and offensive nature of Jesus’ reinterpretation of Mes- 
sianism not only prompted his rejection by the Jews. It aroused 
baffled incredulity in the small circle of his disciples. ... The 
eschatological fellowship surrounding Jesus could not understand 
the idea until it had been transmuted into a fact of history. Yet 
even when transmuted into a fact, the final truth of Christianity is 
not easily accepted. Nor can it be accepted once and for all. ‘The 
history of Christianity is the history of the truth of Christ contend- 
ing constantly against the truth as men see it. . . . Jesus’ own re- 
interpretation [of prophetic and apocalyptic hopes] is given in the 
double affirmation that on the one hand the “Kingdom of God”’ has 
come and on the other hand that “‘the Kingdom of God will come.” 
On the one hand history has reached its culmination in the disclosure 
of the hidden sovereignty of God and the revelation of the meaning 
of life and history. On the other hand history is still waiting for its 
culmination in the second coming of the triumphant Messiah. . . . 
History is an interim. . . . In thus conceiving history after Christ 
as an interim between the disclosure of its true meaning and the 
fulfillment of that meaning . . . a continued element of inner con- 
tradiction in history is accepted as its perennial characteristic. Sin 
is overcome in principle but not in fact. Love must continue to be 
suffering love rather than triumphant love (II, 46ff). [The Cross of 
Christ thus means that Jesus’ reinterpretation of prophetic Messi- 
anism has been transmuted into a fact of history and the inner con- 
tradiction of history has been resolved.] In the New Testament the 
Atonement is the significant content of the Incarnation (II, 55). 
The same Cross which symbolizes the love of God and reveals the 
divine perfection to be not incompatible with a suffering involve- 
ment in historical tragedy, also indicates that the perfection of man 
is not attainable in history. Sacrificial love transcends history . . . 
as an act in history [which] cannot justify itself in history (II, 68). 
The agape, the sacrificial love, which is for Christian faith revealed 
upon the Cross . . . does not expect an immediate or historical 
validation but looks toward some ultimate consummation of life 
and history. [Since] the Christian doctrine of Creation does not set 
the eternal and divine into absolute contradiction to the temporal 
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and the historical, there are validations of agape in actual history, in 
so far as concern for the other actually elicits a reciprocal response 
[the extensions of mutual love in human relations]. ... There 
is no experience which points irrefutably to the particular divine 
ground and end of history which Christian faith discerns in Christ 
and the Cross (II, 96f). 









How To Live IN History 


A. By Grace 










In Christ both “wisdom” and “power” are available to man; 
which is to say that not only has the true meaning of life been dis- 
closed but also that resources have been made available to fulfill that 
meaning. . . . ‘The two emphases are contained in the double con- 
notation of the word “grace” in the New Testament. Grace repre- 
sents on the one hand the mercy and forgiveness of God by which He 
completes what man cannot complete and overcomes the sinful ele- 
ments in all of man’s achievements. Grace is the power of God over 
man [justification]. Grace is on the other hand the power of God 
in man; it represents an accession of resources, which man does not 
have of himself, enabling him to become what he truly ought to be. 
It is synonymous with the gift of the “Holy Spirit” [sanctification] 
(II, 98f). 

Yet a difficult problem confronts us. . . . If divine grace alone 
were the source of the new life Christian faith would be forced to 
accept a doctrine of divine determinism which would seem to im- 
peril every sense of human responsibility. This is exactly the danger 
which Reformation theology . . . runs in its doctrines of predesti- 
nation; and this tendency has been reaffirmed in the modern radical 
Reformation thought of Barth (II, 115f). The careful effort of 
Catholic theology to do justice to both grace and free will would 
therefore seem to be more correct than the tendency in Augstinian 
and Reformation theology to deny all human activity in, and re- 
sponsibility for, repentance or faith (II, 117). 

The Catholic doctrine of grace is the foundation of a total theo- 
logical structure, which exhibits the same consistent logic in all of 
its parts... . [This logic] seeks for a place in history where sin is 
transcended and only finiteness remains. In seeking for that place 
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it runs the danger of falling prey to the sin of spiritual pride and of 
illustrating in its own life that the final human pretension is made 
most successfully under the aegis of a religion which has overcome 
human pretension in principle. All Catholic errors in overestimat- 
ing the sinlessness of the redeemed reach their culmination . . . in 
the doctrine that the church is an “extension of the Incarnation” 
. and is unreservedly identified with the Kingdom of God (II, 
143ff). Here lies the significance of the Reformation. It is the 
historical locus where that side of the gospel which negates and 
contradicts historical achievements, became more fully known. . . . 
The Reformation understands that . . . we are “‘justified by faith” 
and “saved in hope’’; that we must look forward to a completion of 
life which is not in our power and even beyond our comprehension. 
It realizes that the unity of human existence . . . is such that it can- 
not be “saved” either by disavowing its freedom in order to return 
to nature, or by sloughing off its creaturely character so that it may 
rise to the “eternal’’ (II, 148f). Here the Reformation has redis- 
covered the final truth about life and history, implied in Old Testa- 
ment prophetism and ace explicit in the New Testament (II, 211). 
But . . . it is important to recognize that that curious compound 
of human self-confidence and gospel humility which was effected in 
“medieval synthesis” was challenged not merely by the Reformation 
but also by the Renaissance (II, 149). The Renaissance as a spiritual 
movement is best understood asa . . . rediscovery of the sense of a 
meaningful history. . . . It is the impulse towards the fulfillment 
of life in history. [It is sanctificationist in principle] (II, 160). If, 
however, the modern generation is to be helped to find life meaning- 
ful without placing an abortive confidence in the mere historical 
growth, it is incumbent upon those who mediate the truth of the 
gospel to this generation, to accept and not to reject whatever truth 
about life and history has been learned [from the Renaissance]. . . . 
A new synthesis is therefore called for... . This means that on 
the one hand life in history must be recognized as filled with inde- 
terminate possibilities. There is no individual or interior spiritual 
situation, no cultural or scientific task, and no social or political 
problem in which men do not face new possibilities of the good and 
the obligation to realize them. It means on the other hand that 
every effort and pretension to complete life, whether in collective or 
individual terms, that every desire to stand beyond the contradictions 
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of history, or to eliminate the final corruptions of history must be 
disavowed (II, 207). The Christian doctrine of the Atonement, 
with its paradoxical conception of the relation of the divine mercy 
to the divine wrath is therefore the final key to [the interpretation 
of human nature and human destiny] (II, 211). 


B. In The Struggle For Truth And Justice 


If the Christian conception of grace be true then all history re- 
mains an “interim” between the disclosure and the fulfillment of its 
meaning. .. . All historical activities stand under this paradox of 
grace. 

These activities may be roughly placed into two general categories: 
the quest for the truth and the achievement of just and brotherly 
relations with our fellow men. These two categories comprise the 
cultural and the socio-moral problems of history. . . . Knowledge 
of the truth is . . . invariably tainted with an “ideological” taint of 
interest, which makes our apprehension of truth something less than 
knowledge of the truth and reduces it to our truth.... The 
Christian answer to this problem is the apprehension of the truth 
“in Christ.” This is a truth about life and history which fulfills 
what is valid and negates what is sinful in our knowledge of the truth 
(II, 213ff). The truth, as it is contained in the Christian revelation, 
includes the recognition that it is neither possible for man to know 
the truth fully nor to avoid the error of pretending that he does (II, 
217). The test of how well this paradox of the gospel is compre- 
hended . . . is the attitude of Christians towards those who differ 
from themselves in convictions which seem vital to each. The test, 
in other words, is to be found in the issue of toleration. ... The 
test is twofold and includes both the ability to hold vital convictions 
which lead to action; and also the capacity to preserve the spirit of 
forgiveness towards those who offend us by holding to convictions 
which seem untrue to us... . If we apply the test of toleration to 
the various versions of the Christian faith, in order to determine how 
closely they approximate to the wisdom of the gospel . . . the fore- 
gone conclusion is that the Catholic version . . . is intolerant in 
principle . . . because . . . its general theories of grace [are too 
consistently sanctificationist]. . . . Reformation theology has not, 
in fact, brought forth fruits of the contrite spirit and the broken 
heart in the field of intellectual controversy which would be con- 
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sonant with its theory of grace and its doctrine of justification. . . . 
The chief source of toleration in modern history has been the Renais- 
sance. [But] it achieves forbearance of contrary and contradictory 
views [at the price of] a vital and organic relation between thought 
and action (II, 219ff). Loyalty to the truth requires confidence in 
the possibility of its attainment; toleration of others requires broken 
confidence in the finality of our own truth. . . . The truth remains 
subject to the paradox of grace. We may have it; and yet we do not 
have it. And we will have it the more purely in fact if we know that 
we have it only in principle (II, 243). 

The struggle for justice is as profound a revelation of the possi- 
bilities and limits of historical existence as the quest for truth. . . . 
Every age, and more particularly the age of technics, has confronted 
men with the problem of relating their lives to a larger number of 
their fellowmen. The task of creating community and avoiding an- 
archy is constantly pitched on broader and broader levels. . . . The 
individual can realize himself only in intimate and organic relation 
with his fellowmen. Love is . .. . the primary law of his nature; 
and brotherhood the fundamental requirement of his social exist- 
ence. ... Love is both the fulfillment and the negation of all 
achievements of justice in history. Or expressed from the opposite 
standpoint, the achievements of justice in history may rise in indeter- 
minate degrees to find their fulfillment in a more perfect love and 
brotherhood; but each new level of fulfillment also contains elements 
which stand in contradiction to perfect love (II, 244ff). The per- 
petual recurrence of the principle of equality in social theory . . . 
implicitly points towards love as the final norm of justice; for equal 
justice is the approximation of brotherhood under the conditions of 
sin (II, 254). 

The relation of justice to love contains complexities . . . [which] 
may be clarified by considering them in two dimensions. The first 
is the dimension of rules and laws of justice. The second is the di- 
mension of structures of justice, of social and political organizations 
in their relation to brotherhood (II, 247). No human community 
is . . . a simple construction of conscience or reason. . . . The so- 
cial harmony of living communities is achieved by an interaction 
between the normative conceptions of morality and law and the 
existing and developing forces and vitalities of the community. . . . 
All communities are more or less stable or precarious harmonies of 
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human vital capacities. They are governed by power. The*power 
which determines the quality of the order and harmony is [twofold: 
there is] the coercive and organizing power of government . . . and 
the equilibrium of power [which expresses] the balance of vitalities 
and forces in any given social situation (II, 257). The whole devel- 
opment of democratic justice in human society has depended upon 
some comprehension of the moral ambiguities which inhere in both 
government, and the principle of the equilibrium of power. . . . 
Usually the school of thought which comprehended the moral am- 
biguities of government did not understand the perils of anarchy in- 
hering in uncontrolled social life; while those who feared this an- 
archy were uncritical of the claims and pretensions of government. 
. . - In this process the Christian tradition itself seldom stated the 
full truth (II, 268). 

Medieval political theory manages to incorporate both strands of 
Biblical thought [i.e., that government is an ordinance of God whose 
authority reflects the Divine majesty; that the “rulers” and “judges” 
of the nations are subject to divine judgment and wrath because they 
oppress the poor and defy the Divine majesty] with classical per- 
spectives [i.e., that government was primarily the instrument of 
man’s social nature whose function is the prevention of anarchy]. 

There is thus a moderate medieval constitutionalism which 
makes the ruler subject to both natural law and civillaw. ... [But 
mediev..’ theory] does not comprehend that the justice and peace 
which the power of the state achieves is always subject to some degree 
of corruption by reason of the inordinate character of this power, 
and the particular interests of the ruler (II, 274f). Protestant Chris- 
tian theories of politics, in their totality, describe a full arc from the 
extreme pessimism of the Lutheran Reformation to the extreme op- 
timism of the more radical sects, [and] from the uncritical sanctifica- 
tion of government in Luther to the uncritical rejection of govern- 
ment, as such, in the anarchistic sects. . . . [Among] those Protes- 
tant groups which came closest to an understanding of both the vice 
and the necessity of government and both the peril and the necessity 
of a free interplay of social forces . . . were moderate Anglicans who 
combined Catholic with Renaissance perspectives . . . and the later 
Calvinists, who rescued Calvinism from its earlier and too consistent 
pessimism (II, 277f). 

Whatever may be the source of our insights into the problems of 
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the political order, it is important both to recognize the higher possi- 
bilities of justice in every historic situation, and to know that the 
twin perils of tyranny and anarchy can never be completely overcome 
in any political achievement. . . . To understand this is to labor 
for higher justice in terms of the experience of justification by faith. 
Justification by faith in the realm of justice means that we will not re- 
gard . . . the overt and covert conflicts by which justice is achieved 
and maintained, as normative in the absolute sense; but neither will 
we ease our conscience by seeking to escape from involvement in 
them. ... In the crisis of world history in which we stand, we 
have a particularly vivid example of the twofold character of all 
historic political tasks and achievements. . . . The new world must 
be built by resolute men who “when hope is dead will hope by faith”; 
who will neither seek premature escape from the guilt of history, nor 
yet call the evil, which taints all their achievements, good (II, 284ff). 


C. With Confidence Towards And In The End 


Everything in human life and history moves towards an end. By 
reason of man’s subjection to nature and finiteness this “end” is a 
point where that which exists ceases to be. It is finis. By reason of 
man’s rational freedom the “end” has another meaning. It is the 
purpose and goal of his life and work. It is telos. . . . The prob- 
lem is that the end as finis is a threat to the end as telos. Life is in 
peril of meaninglessness because finis is a seemingly abrupt and ca- 
pricious termination of the development of life before it has reached 
its true end or telos. ‘The Christian faith understands this aspect of 
the human situation. It shares an understanding of the tension be- 
tween time and eternity with all other religions. But it asserts that 
it is not within man’s power to solve the vexing problem of his sub- 
jection to, and partial freedom of, the flux of time. It holds, further- 
more, that evil is introduced into history by the very effort of men to 
solve this problem by their own resources. . . . ‘The culmination 
of history must include not merely the divine completion of human 
incompleteness but a purging of human guilt and sin by divine 
judgment and mercy (II, 287f). 

In New Testament symbolism [these “last things’’] are described 
in three fundamental symbols: the return of Christ, the last judg- 
ment, and the resurrection. ... Biblical symbols . . . seek to 
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point to the ultimate from the standpoint of the conditioned. . . . 
All theologies which do not take these symbols seriously will be dis- 
covered upon close analysis not to take history seriously either. . . . 
The idea of the return of the triumphant Christ [is] an expression of 
faith in the sufficiency of God’s sovereignty over the world and his- 
tory (II, 289f). . . . The idea of a “last” judgment expresses Chris- 
tianity’s refutation of all conceptions of history, according to which 
it is its own redeemer and is able by its process of growth and develop- 
ment, to emancipate man from the guilt and sin of his existence, and 
to free him from judgment (II, 293). . . . The doctrine of the res- 
urrection of the body implies that eternal significance belongs to the 
whole unity of an historical realization. . . . Consummation is con- 
ceived not as absorption into the divine but as loving fellowship with 
God (II, 297). 

[The meaningfulness of] history as such represents a total realm of 
coherence which requires comprehension from the standpoint of its 
ultimate telos (II, 313). However much the pattern of growth may 
be obscured by the rise and fall of civilizations . . . history obvi- 
ously moves towards more inclusive ends, towards more complex 
human relations, towards the technical enhancement of human pow- 
ers and the cumulation of knowledge. [On the other hand, history 
does not move] from chaos to cosmos by forces immanent within it. 

The peril of a more positive disorder is implicit in the higher 
and more complex order which human freedom constructs on the 
foundation of nature’s harmonies and securities. ... The New 
Testament symbol for this aspect of historical reality, this new peril 
of evil on every new level of the good, is the figure of the Antichrist. 

The most explicit denial of the norm of history must be ex- 
pected in the most ultimate development of history (II, 315f). . . . 
The Antichrist stands at the end of history to indicate that history 
cumulates, rather than solves, the essential problems of human ex- 
istence. This does not mean that evil has its own independent his- 
tory... . The evil which appears at the end of history is either a 
corruption of the final good or it is an explicit denial and defiance of 
that good which would be impossible without the juxtaposition of 
the good. ... The final evil is thus dependent upon the final 
good. ... The Antichrist who appears at the end of history can 
be defeated only by the Christ who ends history (II, 318f). From 
the standpoint of such a faith history is not meaningless because it 
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cannot complete itself; though it cannot be denied that it is tragic 
because men always seek prematurely to complete it. 

Thus wisdom about our destiny is dependent upon a humble 
recognition of the limits of our knowledge and our power. Our 
most reliable understanding is the fruit of “grace” in which faith 
completes our ignorance without pretending to possess its certain- 
ties as knowledge; and in which contrition mitigates our pride with- 
out destroying our hope (II, 321). 
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THE CHURCH IN THE WORLD 


By ECUMENICUS 


BRAZIL 


HE most recent book by that gifted and devoted Christian soci- 

ologist, Merle Davis, entitled, How the Church Grows in Bra- 

zil,* has awakened in the writer a series of reflections upon 

what might be called the natural theology of the great Brazilian 
Republic. 

Largest in territorial extent of all the lands in the Western hemi- 
sphere, Brazil may be described as the most naturally ecumenical 
country in the world. Each of the six tributaries of the mighty 
Amazon is as long or longer than the Mississippi; four of them pour 
more water into the ocean than the ‘Father of Waters.”” With In- 
dia and China, Brazil shares the honor of being one of the three 
great rural countries of the world. Its potential productivity, how- 
ever, is greater than theirs; for only six percent of Brazil's total area 
is made up of unproductive land, while but one percent of its good 
land is now under cultivation. Brazil could thus provide a home 
for the entire population of the world. Every twenty-three years, 
the Brazilian population doubles in numbers. Today it is nearly 
fifty millions. In the basic blood stream of the Brazilian nation 
three strains are blended: Iberian, Indian, and Negro. The immi- 
gration policy of the country has been the most liberal in the world. 
Until the eve of the Second World War, its government was em- 
barked upon the deliberate policy of assimilating all races, including 
the Asiatic, that came to Brazilian shores. Brazilians have less race 
prejudice than any other people in the world. The Negro is taken 
upon his merits. In Brazil, more than anywhere else is the “cosmic” 
race coming to the birth, a racial type that will transcend the original 
four. Internal migratory movements, which are not directly caused 
by the war, are flowing like a tide. ‘This country, so sanely national- 
istic, with rich traditions and a rich literature, which lives less in 
the European past than Argentina, and less in the indigenous Ameri- 
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can past than Mexico, is the most purely American country in the 
Latin American group of nations. Every evidence points to the fact 
that both the land and the people have been designed by God for a 
great human destiny. 

The Brazilian people might rightly be described as the most natu- 
rally religious people in the Western world. To Brazilians, as to 
no other people in the Americas, could the words of Paul be spoken, 
“I perceive that in all things ye are too superstitious,” or as James 
Moffatt renders it, “I observe at every turn that you are a most re- 
ligious people.”” Where else in our time are there ten millions of 
spiritualists? Where else did Positivism become a religion as it has 
in Brazil, with temples in many parts of the country? Where else 
are the inhabitants, especially the men, more avid for a new religious 
message? Where else in the world of today does the Evangelical 
Church make greater progress? The truth is that among the Bra- 
zilian people Evangelical Christianity has grown in recent years as 
it has grown in no other part of the world. So great are the Brazilian 
spaces, so migratory and restless the population, that the position of 
the Roman Catholic Church in Brazil, with its insufficient clerical 
resources, and its too exclusively liturgical emphasis, has an increas- 
ingly tenuous hold over the lives of the people. 

This land and this people, viewed in the light of those Providential 
forces that have made them what they are, have a two-fold message 
for Evangelical Christians, as they contemplate Brazil in the light of 
God and His purpose. First: In the approach to the religious prob- 
lem of Brazil, it is fitting that there should be manifested such evan- 
gelical solidarity as has not been witnessed in modern Christian his- 
tory. Happily there is less friction in Brazil between Protestant 
denominations than in any other great country of the world. Hap- 
pily too, there already exists a potent and enlightened Federation of 
Evangelical Churches. Here as nowhere else, is there an opportu- 
nity for the new ecumenical spirit that is breathing throughout the 
Churches of the Reformation to achieve its greatest spiritual triumph 
for the welfare of men and the glory of God. 

Second: The situation in Brazil calls for a supreme expression of 
evangelical humanism. Let the representatives of the Gospel con- 
tinue to follow an aggressive and enlightened evangelistic policy. 
Let them carry the Gospel into the open air and into the great spaces. 
Let its accents fall upon the ears of people gathered not only in 
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churches, but also in secular places where unchurched men and 
women assemble without prejudice to listen to a religious message. 
Let Christian leaders see to it that they recover the spirit of Jesus’ 
ministry in the days of his flesh, preaching the Kingdom of God, 
but also caring, in his name, for the whole life of the people to whom 
they minister. Brazil cannot be won, nor can the Gospel become 
truly indigenous in the country, until evangelistic effort is accom- 
panied by a rich evangelical humanism. Provision must be made in 
a pioneer Christian spirit to meet not only the spiritual needs of 
men through faith in Jesus Christ the Savior, but their natural needs 
as well; economic, sanitary, and recreational. Here of all places is a 
human situation in which to give expression to what is sometimes 
called the task of the “comprehensive parish.” 


THE CHAPLAIN 


Second World War. It is not that the office of chaplain did 

not exist in previous wars. What is unique in this war, and 
especially in the armed forces of the United States engaged in this 
war, is the fact that the American government has followed a policy 
with respect to the chaplaincy more enlightened and more liberal 
than that adopted by any other belligerent nation. 

There have been times in history when chaplains were no more 
than the men who followed a country’s banner to sanctify the deeds 
of its armed hosts. There were times also, when the armed might 
of a nation was used to promote the cause of a religion. It has not 
been uncommon for the representatives of a state church to have 
the place of honor in a chaplaincy corps. But in the present in- 
stance, there is no unholy alliance between the Sword and the Cross, 
or between the State and the Synagogue. The American govern- 
ment has called upon those who believe in God, not to bless its cause 
or sanctify its deeds, but to minister to the spiritual needs of the men 
and women in the armed forces, the majority of whom belong to the 
Church or the Synagogue. 

Despite the fact that there is no state church in the United States 
of America—save that the nation by its constitution and tradition, 
regards itself as living under God and responsible to him—the Amer- 
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ican government has followed a policy with respect to the chaplaincy 
which must be regarded as more liberal than that followed by any 
other government, past or present. In order that a constant stream 
of chaplains might be supplied to the Army, Navy, and Air Force, the 
Government of the United States was willing to defer theological and 
pre-theological students, in order that there might be a constant sup- 
ply of ministers to man vacant parishes and to respond to appeals for 
chaplaincy service wherever American men and women went. To- 
day there are more than nine thousand chaplains scattered through- 
out the world; one for every thousand or twelve hundred soldiers, 
sailors, and air men. 

In recent months an episode took place which must be regarded 
as unique in religious annals. A Chaplain’s Commission visited cen- 
ters of the American Navy in several parts of the world. This com- 
mission was made up by Chief Chaplain Captain Robert D. Work- 
man, a Protestant; Commander John R. Boslet, a Roman Catholic 
chaplain; and Lieutenant Commander Joshua L. Goldberg, a Jew- 
ish chaplain. It was not that these men represented any form of 
religious syncretism; they simply represented the faith to which they 
belonged, as they visited together the armed forces of a country which 
is committed to the principle of religious liberty. 

THEOLOGY Topay rejoices in the fact that the Chaplain’s Commis- 
sion of one of the major Protestant denominations has made it pos- 
sible for this review to be sent to all the chaplains of that denomina- 
tion. It is our desire to serve the needs and interests of the chaplains 
while this war lasts. Let them send us their suggestions and make 
their needs known. 

In the meantime, we greet you, Chaplains, and rejoice in the glori- 
ous witness you are bearing to the reality of the spiritual order. 
Yours has been the honor to give more lives upon the altar of sacri- 
fice than any other group in the armed forces of the United States, 
except the officers of the air corps. May true religion be reborn, and 
God and the realities of the spiritual world be overwhelmingly real 
in every place where your lot is cast and your witness given. And 
may God give you the gift of souls born in the fire. 
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U. S. Foreicn Poticy, SHIELD OF THE REPUBLIC, by Walter Lippmann. 

177 pp. Boston, Little, Brown and Company, 1943. $1.50. 

The ambitious purpose of this slight volume is to supply the United 
States with a foreign policy, something, Mr. Lippmann asserts, it has been 
without for fifty years, Just what policy does Mr. Lippmann urge? The 
answer is not entirely clear. The argument of the bulk of his pages 
boils down to the rhetorical question on page 127, “Is it not undeniable 
that American commitments in the Atlantic and Pacific dictate the need 
for an alliance with the British Commonwealth of Nations and with 
the Empire?” Yet on page 164 he writes thus: “Combined action by 
America, Britain, and Russia is the irreducible minimum guarantee of 
the security of each of them. . . . The formation of this nuclear alliance 
must in our thinking and in our action take precedence over all other 
considerations.” First, then, we must try for the aforesaid “nuclear alli- 
ance,” but if that proves unattainable then we must ally ourselves with 
the British Empire; or, maybe the thought is that we must do the latter 
anyway. 

An arresting feature of the argument for a British alliance is a highly 
imaginative account of the genesis and later significance of the Monroe 
Doctrine. According to this account the immediate sources of the Doc- 
trine—whereby, Mr. Lippmann asserts, “the United States assumed an 
obligation” henceforth to protect, even at the risk of war, “the whole of 
the Western Hemisphere’’—were certain consultations in the autumn 
of 1823 between President Monroe and former Presidents Jefferson and 
Madison, following upon assurances by British Foreign Minister Can- 
ning “that Britain and the British Navy would support the United 
States” in a defiance of the Holy Alliance, which appeared at the time 
to be contemplating an attempt to restore to Spain her revolted colonies 
in South America. For, explains Mr. Lippmann, “they knew, as John 
Quincy Adams put it, that at that time the naval power of the United 
States was to that of Great Britain ‘as a cockboat in the wake of the 
British man-of-war’” (pp. 16-17). 

From that time forth, Mr. Lippmann insists, “the concert by agree- 
ment” (p. 67), of which the Doctrine was the first fruits, continued to 
represent British policy and “provided adequate force to cover the for- 
eign commitments of the United States” for three-quarters of a century. 
There were, to be sure, one or two unfortunate departures on Britain’s 
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part from the strict line of this policy, e.g. the encouragement which she 
at first gave France in invading Mexico when the United States was 
involved in Civil War, and Palmerston’s subsequent threat to recognize 
the independence of the Confederacy, a step which would probably have 
split the American union permanently. But these were due to “the fail- 
ure [i.e. of the United States] to reach a clear and binding agreement with 
Britain.” Indeed, because our “alliance” with Britain was a “concealed” 
alliance, Americans, kept in ignorance of the real source of their security 
in the world, continued behind its protection to denounce “entangling 
alliances” (see pp. 22, 57, 59, 65-69, 76, 85, 113, 125, 158, etc.). 

With all due respect to Mr. Lippmann, this is sheer romancing. The 
account of the genesis of the Monroe Doctrine which is supported by the 
authorities whom he cites is briefly as follows: Fearing that the conti- 
nental alliance of legitimist powers was planning a move against Spain’s 
former colonies, with which Great Britain had developed a profitable 
trade, Canning in the late summer of 1823 approached Rush, the Ameri- 
can Minister in London, with the proposal that the United States and 
Great Britain issue a joint declaration against the enterprise, which pro- 
posal Rush forwarded to Washington. Here the overture was initially 
greeted with considerable enthusiasm by Monroe, and he was warmly sup- 
ported in his receptive aptitude by his predecessors. Unfortunately—at 
least for Mr. Lippmann’s romancing—Secretary of State, J. Q. Adams, 
took a very jaundiced view of Canning’s démarche. In the first place, 
since Canning refused to follow the example of the United States in 
recognizing the new republics, he felt that Britain was trying to make a 
convenience of the United States for some casual and temporary pur- 
pose. In the second place, his patriotic pride was offended. He did not 
like the idea of coming in “as a cockboat to the British man-of-war,” but 
wanted “to make an American cause and adhere inflexibly to that.” 
Thirdly, he no more believed that “the Holy Allies’’ would “restore 
Spanish dominion on the American continent than that Chimborazo will 
sink beneath the ocean.” Lastly, Adams had other and bigger fish to 
fry, being persuaded that by the Treaty of 1819 with Spain the United 
States had become in some indefinite sense that country’s heir in the 
Western Hemisphere. He was accordingly absolutely opposed to the 
proviso with which Canning had accompanied his proposal, that neither 
country should seek to acquire any part of Spanish America, and all the 
more because Great Britain, along with Russia, was engaged at this very 
time in an effort to fasten her hold on the Pacific Northwest. The occa- 
sion, therefore, he held, should be availed of to address a warning to 
Britain, no less than to “the Holy Allies,” that the American continents 
were “no. longer subjects for any new European colonial establishments.” 
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That Adams carried the day appears at once on a reading of Monroe’s 
famous message of December 2, 1823. It is a unilateral declaration and 
is aimed at Great Britain as well as “the Holy Allies.” Canning, more- 
over, deeply resented it, being himself now of the opinion that no con- 
certed move by “the Holy Allies” was threatened. So strong indeed was 
British resentment that more than two years later Gallatin reported he 
was unable to get His Majesty’s government to discuss the question of 
a northwest boundary. And thereafter, even in the United States, the 
doctrine dropped out of notice for twenty years, until in fact Polk revived 
it in 1845 apropos of British machinations in Texas, California, and the 
Northwest. Mr. Lippmann’s statement on page 57, “For more than a 
hundred years the marriage, in Jefferson’s metaphor, of British and 
American sea-power had supported the Monroe Doctrine,” is pure 
moonshine. 

And not only is Mr. Lippmann’s handling of historical facts decidedly 
arbitrary, his use of words is occasionally not as careful as it might be. 
His repeated characterization of the Monroe Doctrine as a “commitment” 
is an instance. To whom was it a commitment? It was a unilateral 
statement of policy which was framed in our own interest, and one which 
we have always felt free to neglect or assert, as our interest might seem 
to dictate. Similarly, Mr. Lippmann continually suggests that an alli- 
ance with Great Britain would all be on the asset (or as he puts it, the 
‘“‘power’’) side of the ledger, and not at all on the liability (or “commit- 
ment’) side. Still another instance is his singular use of the word “‘acci- 
dent” in a passage (p. 49) in which he explains the American taboo 
against foreign alliances as having been rendered possible by “the histori- 
cal accident” that, following the Monroe Doctrine, “Asia was dormant, 
Europe divided, and Britain’s command of the sea unchallenged.” These 
circumstances, however, were not accidents; they were solid facts, and 
continued such for many years. So why should not American statesmen 
have taken them into calculation? And to them should be added the 
“accident” that the Atlantic Ocean was three thousand miles wide, that 
American power and wealth were growing by leaps and bounds, and that 
in British North America Great Britain had given hostages to fortune 
which guaranteed her general benevolence after the Civil War. 

I return for a moment to the characteristic of this work which I men- 
tioned at the outset: its unresolved dichotomy between an alliance be- 
tween the United States and Great Britain and a “nuclear alliance” em- 
bracing the United States, Great Britain, and the U.S.S.R. To the latter 
proposal much of the argument of the book is irrelevant, while the former 
proposal is seriously challenged by Mr. Lippmann’s own assertion that 
when a combination of powers is less than overwhelming “the stage is 
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set for world war” (see pp. 105-108). Unfortunately Mr. Lippmann 
nowhere produces any convincing argument to show that Russia can be 
brought to adhere to such a combination once the war ends. He con- 
cedes, on the contrary, that “the unconditional surrender of Germany and 
of Japan” “will reduce the compulsion” that at present binds the United 
States, Great Britain, and the U.S.S.R., and that “there will then be 
opened up disputable secondary questions which push apart the members 
of the alliance” (p. 169). And even less reassuring are the overtones of 
his brief but realistic discussion of the emergent Far East. “The one 
certain thing,” he writes (p. 155), “‘which can be said of the future of the 
Pacific is that there is no prospect of a settled and stabilized international 
order”; and again (p. 160): ““What we must realize . . . is that the de- 
feat of Japan will be the beginning and not the end of profound historic 
change in the Eastern World.” 

Besides, the question must inevitably occur to any mind which has just 
been steeping itself in Mr. Lippmann’s assertively realpolitiker treatment, 
whether a nuclear alliance might not turn aggressive and “exploit the 
rest of mankind” (p. 172). Anticipating this objection, Mr. Lippmann 
endeavors to answer it in these words: ‘It is as impossible for the Allied 
great powers to divide up the world and then rule it as it is for them to 
combine in order to dominate the world. The inexorable logic of their 
alliance demands that they recognize the liberties of the peoples outside 
the alliance. For in no other way can they avoid becoming rivals and 
then enemies for the domination of these other peoples. In no other way 
but by supporting a world-wide system of liberty under law can they win 
the consent, earn the confidence, and insure the support of the rest of the 
world in the continuance of their alliance” (pp. 172-173). 

The weakness of this argument is that it assumes that each member of 
the nuclear alliance will continue indefinitely to esteem this connection 
above every other possibility, or apparent possibility, of advantage, an 
assumption which the general tone of Mr. Lippmann’s book renders 
hardly permissible. That, on the other hand, the nuclear alliance will, 
if it is really devoted to the cause of world peace, hasten to embody itself 
in a world order, is indubitable. Mr. Lippmann’s book would have been 
more valuable if he had devoted more attention to this aspect of our 
future foreign policy. The book ends on a note that should have been 
sounded at its opening. 


Epwarp S. Corwin 
Princeton University 
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THe VITALITY OF THE CHRISTIAN TRADITION, edited by George F. 
Thomas. 358 pp. New York, Harper and Brothers, 1944. $3.00. 
This symposium contains some excellent discussions of the Christian 

tradition. Dr. Thomas is to be congratulated for having obtained the 
cooperation of a number of competent historians and other thinkers who 
have spared no pains toward writing fresh and illuminating chapters on 
the subjects assigned to them. In the first part of the book, Dr. James 
Muilenberg has written a masterpiece on “The Faith of Ancient Israel.” 
He has combined criticism and insight in a way which we hope will be 
emulated by other Old Testament scholars. Virginia Corwin’s chapter 
on the ancient churches is a very fine piece of selection, arrangement, and 
pointed writing. We marvelled at Lynn White’s understanding of the 
unity of life and thought in the Middle Ages, and were especially taken 
by his discussion of the monastic orders. Albert C. Outler’s treatment 
of “The Reformation and Classical Protestantism” is judicious and ade- 
quate, another masterpiece of condensation and critical insight. His 
summary of Protestantism deserves to be quoted: 


The Protestant spirit lays unwearied stress on the crucial fact of human 
individuality and the spontaneity of man’s direct, personal faith in re- 
sponse to his decisive encounters with the divine. It focuses its faith and 
hope in Jesus Christ, God’s gracious Word to man, man’s indispensable 
clue to God. The Protestant’s faith in God leads him to the works of 
love and mercy among his fellows. God's rule or Kingdom creates a re- 
deemed community which is the bearer of the gospel. The Protestant 
Church is nourished by its reverence for the Scriptures and the preaching 
of the Word. The Protestant ethos is centered in the obligation to re- 
spond to this Word of God by sober and useful work in all the callings of 
the common life. Here, and properly, faith and works do unite in a 
religious elevation of the daily round, the common task (pp. 147-148). 


Unfortunately, these elements in our tradition, as well as some others 
presented in earlier chapters, were not emphasized in subsequent papers. 
Evidently, several of the writers did not consider the essentials of classical 
Protestantism too useful for purposes of contemporary apologetics. 

Henry P. Van Dusen’s essay on the nineteenth century is a good dis- 
cussion of “modern theology,” the liberal tradition, and several hopeful 
signs in the Church today. ‘Neo-orthodoxy” is treated in a page and 
a half, and passing references are made to Maritain, Gilson, Berdyaev, 
Brunner, Barth, and Reinhold Niebuhr. Paul Tillich is not recognized. 
We believe these men have contributed greatly to the vitality of Chris- 
tianity in our time, and deserve continued attention and study. Douglas 
V. Steere has written a useful chapter on devotional literature. 

In the second part of the book, Amos Wilder makes a forceful plea for 
a revival of the study of the Bible in our educational institutions and 
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points out its continued if unacknowledged vitality in contemporary 
thought, especially in literature. George F. Thomas has written a well- 
reasoned argument for theism, over against rationalism, empiricism, natu- 
ralism, positivism, etc. He pleads for a “Christian philosophy in which 
faith and reason supplement rather than contradict one another” (p. 251). 
Dr. Thomas argues well. We wish he had shown more understanding of 
the atheism of our time. We believe the Christian apologist today could 
persuade better if he were to appropriate the intellectual agony of his 
contemporary unbeliever. Similar remarks are appropriate about How- 
ard B. Jefferson’s chapter on science and religion. We found Ernest R. 
Hilgard’s study of religion and psychology rather dull. John Moore’s 
essay on Christian ethics covers a bit too much ground, but it is a valuable 
summary and contains an excellent discussion of the relevance of the 
Christian ideal. 

In the last chapter of the book, Dr. Thomas offers a characteristically 
well thought-out statement of democracy’s need for the Christian faith. 
He emphasizes the Christian conceptions of personality, freedom, love, 
community, and God’s activity in society. Roman Catholics might well 
object to his indifference to the doctrine of the Incarnation, and “classical 
Protestants” might deplore the lack of any consideration of the Christian 
life as a consequence of justification. This reviewer was scandalized by 
the omission of via crucis in relation to the problem of being a Christian 
today. We believe nothing would vitalize Christianity in our time so 
much as a genuinely fresh and serious reconsideration of the cross of 
Christ. 

This book, as we said before, contains much excellent material. On 
the whole, it is highly instructive and suggestive. However, it has failed 
to give us a clear view of the Christian tradition (if there be such a thing), 
and it has left us doubtful as to the vitality of Christianity in our time. 
We are sorry to end on this negative note, especially because it is a rich 
book and obviously contains much honest labor of love. Nevertheless, 
Christianity today, in this world of confusion and peril, must give a better 
account of its vitality than is contained in this symposium. 

JosEPH HAROUTUNIAN 
McCormick Theological Seminary 


ON BEGINNING FROM WITHIN, by Douglas V. Steere. 149 pp. New York, 

Harper and Brothers, 1943. $1.50. 

This quickening and suggestive book is composed of five essays, as the 
author terms them, by Douglas V. Steere, professor of Philosophy at 
Haverford College. The final essay was given as the Ingersoll Lecture 
at Harvard University in 1942. The first four essays were given at Har- 
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vard the following year as the William Belden Noble Lecture, having 
been previously delivered in part at the Episcopal Theological Seminary 
in Virginia and at the Chicago Theological Seminary. 

The thesis is suggested in the title of the volume. What truth there 
is in our current environmental and collectivist views is not ignored but 
the error is corrected or offset by a true and wholesome and greatly 
needed presentation of the inward and the individual. “This is the 
day,” says Dr. Steere, “of collective action, collective responsibility, collec- 
tive freedom, collective salvation. It is clear on every hand that the times 
are not receptive to a call to begin the revolution with one person, the 
first person singular, to attack history, and to attack society by attacking 
their source in the uppermost rivulet of a single life.” This book is such 
a call. “Where these essays,’ Dr. Steere says, “go athwart the modern 
collectivist temper is in insisting at every point through them that no 
human life ever passes beyond the influence upon it by a continual per- 
sonal solicitation by the divine love of men. They also presume that 
should a human life, like the penitent thief on the cross, perform the im- 
probable and begin to respond wholeheartedly to the personal solicita- 
tion, it could only do so in an intensely personal way, bearing personal 
responsibility for what went before its decision and for the consequences 
that would follow upon it.” 

One needs but to listen to the discussion in our Christian gatherings 
today with their uncritical acceptance of “mass psychology” and social 
determinism to realize the need of the doctrine of this little book. Its 
constructive helpfulness consists in its affirmation of God’s method of 
working ‘on men and on society through individual, personal instru- 
ments in an intensely individual and personal way.” It recalls “that 
Jesus’ word is never general but specific; it is not collective but personal. 
There is no waiting until the war is over and the peace is won, or until 
the peace is over and war has begun, or until brotherhood shall come by 
state decree, or until society has redeemed itself and removed all environ- 
mental obstacles to the frustration of personality.” 

The corrective doctrine of this book is sorely needed today and those 
who do not need the correction, but who find themselves in warm accord 
with the author's central principle, will find for themselves suggestions 
and useful questionings in the chapters dealing with the nurture of the 
inward life by a new set of devotional exercises and with the debt of the- 
ology to devotion. It is natural that the author as a Friend should em- 
phasize the place of revelation and silence in personal and corporate wor- 
ship, the value of ‘‘islands of silence.” We have ever increasing need, in 
the noise and publicity of modern life and in our private lives, of learn- 
ing the lesson of solitude in society which our Lord’s example teaches: 
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“And it came to pass as Jesus was alone praying, his disciples were with 
him.” And after welcoming the revival of a sense of need for theology 
in the Christian Church, Dr. Steere does dare to utter a warning of the 
danger, of which others too are aware, that this revival may thin out and 
die without deeper devotional rootage. ‘“‘My own estimate,” says he, “‘is 
that this present revival of interest will be of brief duration and will be 
little more than a cry of desperation that will not create a fresh theology 
but will only point nostalgically to the theologies of the past, if it is not 
rooted in the recovery in our generation of the life of devotion out of 
which our great theology has sprung and must ever spring. And I regret 
to say that among the free churches I find no corresponding ground-swell 
of devotional renewal in prayer, in devotional literature, or in other prac- 
tices that reveal devotion out of which this theological rebirth could take 
both its accent and its direction.” Whence is this ground-swell to come? 

The author could re-inforce the doctrine of Loyola as to meditation on 
the life of Christ with Ruskin’s doctrine of the function of the inspiration 
as set forth in Modern Painters. As to Augustinian predestination, is 
it not after all just an acceptance of the ultimateness of the mystery: 
“Some do, some do not.” There are typographical errors on page 93, 
“idealogy” and on page 103, “extravagent.” 

RoseErtT E. SPEER 


Lakeville, Conn. 


Tue SHort Story oF Jesus, by Walter Lowrie. 238 pp. New York, 

Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1943. $2.50. 

The purpose of Dr. Lowrie, as the title of his book indicates, is to write 
a short, readable, and spiritually helpful account of the life of Jesus. He 
usually follows the chronological arrangement of material, but often 
turns to direct topical discussion of important subjects in a way which 
makes for clarity and compactness. In addition to four main divisions, 
which follow the ministry of Jesus from Galilee into retirement and then 
to Jerusalem, there are eighty sub-divisions, often suggestive in the sec- 
tion heading used. Scripture references at the beginning of each section 
direct the reader to the relevant Bible passages. 

The author indicates the readers he hopes to reach when he says that 
the book ‘“‘was written for the people and is ardently commended to 
them” (p. viii). He knows that no matter how much scholarly study is 
needed to understand the Gospel story, it is not properly told until it is 
set forth in simple words. 

This does not mean that Dr. Lowrie writes without critical theories. 
Far from it. He is deeply indebted, as he points out, to Albert Schweit- 
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zer, who held that the end of the age was thought by Jesus to be very close 
at hand. Dr. Lowrie gives his own interpretation to Schweitzer’s view 
here, and suggests that the end of the age is always near, in the sense that 
we always stand on the brink of eternity. The author also follows clues 
from Schweitzer when he rearranges the sections of chapters six to nine 
of Mark, and when he develops the idea that the sacraments were in- 
tended to have an eschatological reference and give a pledge which would 
guarantee a place in the future Kingdom. 

In the reinterpretation of the eschatology of Jesus to mean standing 
on the brink of eternity, a crisis in which we always stand if only we have 
the spiritual sensitiveness to realize it, Lowrie may be reflecting some- 
thing of Kierkegaard, whom he has done so much to make known to Eng- 
lish readers. 

It is not possible to discuss all the positions taken in this compact book. 
Again and again the reader finds a striking thought or challenging sen- 
tence. There are, however, points to which objection should be made. 
The rearrangement of the sections in the middle part of Mark (p. 95) 
is not quite convincing. The idea that Jesus deliberately ‘planned his 
death and provoked it” (p. 92) is unsatisfactory; he went to Jerusalem 
with full knowledge of the risk and almost certain outcome, but with a 
determination to make one last challenge to his people at the center of 
their religious life. The position that Jesus held to an ex opere operato 
view of the sacraments, and thought them effective even though the peo- 
ple who partook did not understand what they meant and who he was 
(pp. 14, 109), seems to verge on the magical and to mistake the attitude 
of Jesus, who was free from dependence on rites and forms. 

With such criticisms in mind, I can not regard this book as the life of 
Jesus best fitted for the untrained church member. But it will prove 
stimulating and suggestive to the minister and other informed Christians 
who can read its vigorous discussion with discrimination. 

FLoyp V. FILson 




























McCormick Theological Seminary 







THE UNIVERSITY AND THE MODERN Wor Lp, by Arnold S. Nash. 312 pp. 

New York, The Macmillan Company, 1943. $2.50. 

Mr. Nash has employed his wide knowledge and experience to write a 
much needed book. It would be strange and sad if the contemporary 
crisis in civilization now provocative of earnest inquiry in so many quar- 
ters failed to arouse profound concern in universities and colleges. Asa 
matter of fact, wherever academic teachers assemble in formal conference 
or for leisurely discussion, the talk inevitably turns to the subject that 
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constitutes the first part of Mr. Nash’s study—he entitles it “The Plight 
of the Liberal Democratic University.” The scientific disciplines have 
come to occupy a dominating place in modern university education. In 
his paper contributed to the proceedings of the Jerusalem Missionary 
Council in 1928, Dr. Rufus M. Jones wrote: “I am inclined to think that 
there is no one thing that more impresses a man as he travels through 
country after country around the world than the spell which science has 
thrown over the minds of youth to-day.”” The necessities of war have 
greatly accentuated this very tendency. 

On the other hand a group of acute-minded thinkers, even before the 
descent of the war upon us, was beginning to point out that science is 
unable to provide a philosophical basis for the enduring values of civi- 
lized life. Now that these civilized values have been challenged not only 
by opposing systems of thought but by the revolutionary action of armed 
conflict, the democratic way of life is compelled to find a faith. And sci- 
ence cannot supply that unifying body of conviction, which ought to be 
the working creed of university teachers. 

Part II of the book is devoted to an examination of what the author 
describes as “The Totalitarian University.” He points out that both the 
fascists and the communists have accepted the break-down of liberal de- 
mocracy and have substituted the totalitarian idea. They have realized 
the immense importance of education, including the university system. 
The state with its over-ruling necessities dominates the entire instruction 
of youth and supplies the unifying Weltanschauung for the whole body of 
higher learning. Mr. Nash recites the terrible history of the Nazi attack 
on the intellectual life of the conquered countries, but he also shows how 
in Germany itself all research and teaching has been prostituted to the 
one end of national domination. The idea of an international republic 
of learning and culture has been explicitly renounced. Truth has be- 
come subject to the interests of the German people. Marxism is an 
equally insecure pledge of intellectual integrity. Education is definitely 
propagandist. The communist idea of class-rule is substituted for the 
fascist idea of national rule, and the emergent result is just as unsatisfac- 
tory. The Marxist philosophy is quite intolerant of what we understand 
as freedom of thought. 

Part III is entitled ‘““Towards Reconstruction,” and here, as we might 
expect, the book is least satisfactory. This is not the fault of the writer 
so much as the defect of our age. He enters a definite plea for theology 
as the source of the architectonic ideas that must guide our feet into the 
way of sure advance. But he finds that theology labors under the same 
disabilities as the rest of modern knowledge. It is torn asunder by the 
same confusion of unreconciled oppositions that disturb contemporary 
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civilization. The claims of scientific method are at war with the postu- 
lates of faith and as yet no clear light shines. The impressive feature of 
this volume is the bold proposal that we must treat theology seriously by 
placing it not as an addendum to the corpus of knowledge or by treating 
it as one other of the realms of knowledge, but rather by restoring it to an 
ancient throne as queen of the sciences. Moreover, this restitution is not 
to be accomplished by falling back on Thomism. Rather he pleads for 
a constructive and adventurous advance by theologians who breathe the 
intellectual atmosphere of the modern world and yet who live sub specie 
aeternitatis. 

The refreshing character of this book consists in its valiant attempt to 
face the urgent task of university reform not by a piecemeal manipulation 
of existing curricula or by a mere revival of medievalism, but by the de- 
vising of a Christian philosophy of life. It is delightfully free from 
graphs and statistical analyses, dealing with “trends” and ‘“‘achievements.” 
No easy solutions are provided for profound problems, but the reader is 
provoked to find answers for himself, or at least to recognize that the 
problems exist. 

James S. THOMSON 
University of Saskatchewan 


CuoosE YE Tuts Day, by Elmer G. Homrighausen. 152 pp. Philadel- 
phia, The Westminster Press, 1943. $1.50. 

Dr. Homrighausen has written a book which answers exactly to his own 
description of it: “A Statement on Evangelism.” While the author ac- 
cepts the sole responsibility for the opinions advanced, the book was writ- 
ten in consultation with a number of persons prominently associated with 
Christian education and Christian evangelism. One is glad to know this, 
as it adds to the significance of the book in giving it a representative 
quality. 

The “statement,” although brief, is almost all that one could wish. It 
reveals a clear grasp of the situation confronting the Evangelical Churches 
today, and of the causes of it. The analysis is frank, uncompromising, 
and disturbing. ‘Evangelize or perish!” might almost be said to be its 
conclusion. The reasons for evangelism are forcefully urged against 
those who, for various reasons, object to it. The discussion of decision, 
as much its philosophy and psychology as its Christian necessity, is dis- 
criminating and, to anyone of an open mind, convincing. Nor does Dr. 
Homrighausen spare his criticism of those of us who in Church and 
Sunday School and allegedly Christian homes, as well as in the ordinary 
social contacts of life, have allowed the Gospel to become a commonplace, 
with the result that it has lost its power because it has lost its urgency. 
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The crucial test of a “statement on evangelism” will be in the place 
assigned to Jesus Christ. Here Dr. Homrighausen is unflinchingly loyal 
to the Christ of the New Testament. “A Christianity without a divine 
Christ has no evangelistic zeal” (p. 75). Much history is condensed into 
that sentence! ‘The content of the Bible is centered in Jesus Christ. 
. . « He is central in the evangelization process. He is the one means 
through which God meets men in a significant and personal manner” 
(pp. 80-81). 

But Dr. Homrighausen sees that theology must be made intelligible, 
and that nothing will happen unless the truth it enshrines is brought into 
actual contact with human life. How to effect such a contact is a vital 
question for modern evangelism. The book is entirely sympathetic with 
variety of procedure in this respect, but the test of any procedure must 
be whether its issue is human lives brought into thrall of Jesus Christ. 

It can only be hoped that this little book will be widely read and deeply 
pondered, and that its exhortations and counsels will be translated into 
action. 

Epwin Lewis 
Drew Theological Seminary 


THE AMERICAN—THE MAKING OF A NEw Man, by James Truslow Adams. 

385 pp. New York, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1943. $3.00. 

Dr. James Truslow Adams, the well-known student of American his- 
tory, tells us in the Prologue to The American, The Making of a New 
Man, that the book is written chiefly to please himself, and that he 
rather doubts if it will please anyone else. The point that he wishes to 
clarify is this: What is an American? And in the 385 pages of this inter- 
esting book he endeavors to account for the national species known as 
an American. 

Dr. Adams has a background, aside from his historical studies and re- 
search, which gives him a certain right, and some authority, to discuss 
this question. His Adams ancestors came from England to Maryland 
in the middle of the seventeenth century; but his grandmother was Span- 
ish, and his father was born in South America. In every war fought in 
America, and elsewhere, from the French and Indian down to World 
War II, his family has been represented. Thus, his family background 
gives him at least a sympathetic approach to the discussion of the Ameri- 
can citizen and the American character. As one worthy reason for at- 
tempting to sketch the American portrait, aside from the satisfaction of 
his own interest and curiosity, Dr. Adams cites the fact that many persons 
the world over are saying, some with hope and some with fear, that the 
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future lies with America and with what America does. Hence he feels it 
is worth while trying to find out what we are, and why. 

The book traverses a vast field: the early Virginia settlements, the 
Massachusetts settlements, the Puritan element and influence, the floods 
of emigration, the breach with Great Britain, the slavery question, and 
the expansion westward. In the chapter on the Virginia Settlements the 
author, speaking with recognized authority, makes it clear that the settle- 
ments which had the dominating influence on our national history and 
character were the English, and that “in the early formative period our 
national language, law, and political institutions, and traditions became 
practically all English, because the bulk of the population, which was of 
molding influence before 1700, was, and remained, English.” 

It is impossible to overstate the importance of that fact, because forces 
operating at the beginning of a nation’s life have an influence far greater 
than those which may be set in operation further on in a nation’s history. 

Dr. Adams is, no doubt, correct in what he has to say about the dislike 
of the Scotch-Irish element of our early population for the English. And 
there is no doubt, either, that that dislike was one of the causes of the 
American Revolution. Of the three million people in the colonies at 
the outbreak of the Revolution, one third, it is estimated, were Scotch 
and Scotch-Irish Presbyterians. Yet it is questionable if the Scotch-Irish 
element of our population, which had the same Bible, the same English 
traditions, the same Puritan emphasis on the way of life, should be treated 
as a racial group altogether distinct from the English. They were, and 
to a degree, still are, different in physiognomy, speech, and behavior; yet 
the springs of their life are the same as the English. 

The period from 1700 to 1763, Dr. Adams describes as the “dangerous 
period” for the American, not because there were not other dangerous 
and critical periods, but because of three special dangers: first, that the 
American might become Continental European, instead of English with 
English political ideas and instincts; second, that the American-English 
were in danger of becoming merely provincial English (perhaps he means 
somewhat after the manner of the Canadians), instead of the New Man, 
the American; and third, that the American might be hemmed in by 
the French and Spanish, with no chance to expand westward, with all 
that expansion has meant in developing our nation and in developing 
the American character. 

In the chapters, ‘““The American Comes of Age,” “America Builds Her 
Ship of State,” “Western Democracy,” and “From Union to Empire,” 
Dr. Adams traces the post-colonial political, industrial, and social changes 
that have helped to make America what it is. In the chapter, “From 
Union to Empire,” the author refers to the strong prejudice toward 
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England and France which was an inheritance of the Civil War, and the 
attitude taken by those nations toward America in its life and death 
struggle. This feeling toward England and France, he mentions as one 
factor in the isolationism of the average American. He cites the case of 
our purchase of Alaska from Russia for $7,200,000; but says that we pur- 
chased Alaska, not because we wanted an empire, but because we wanted 
to oblige Russia and show our gratitude for the supposed offer to use 
her fleet on our side, should either France or England intervene on the 
other. 

The most critical and most determining period in our history is, with- 
out question, the period of the Civil War. Regardless of the logic of 
secession from the standpoint of Constitutional theory, the Civil War 
forever ruled out secession as “a practical possibility.” It was trampled 
to death beneath the feet of a million marching men. “The United 
States,” says Dr. Adams, “had become a nation indivisible; from the day 
of Lincoln the term ‘United States,’ had become a singular, and not a 
plural noun. That in time was to give a new sense of greatness and 
power to all Americans.” 

The sketch of the American is imperfect. It is, as Dr. Adams says, an 
unfinished portrait. He himself is still young. The American is still 
in the making. The impression left in the mind of the present reviewer 
is that what has been sketched is The American as a political being, 
rather than as a social being. 

CLARENCE EDWARD MACARTNEY 
Pittsburgh, Penna. 


THE CLUE To Pascal, BY EMILE CAILLIET. 187 pp. Philadelphia, West- 
minster Press, 1943. $2.00. 

This little book of lectures on Pascal and his thought will hearten lov- 
ers of Pascal and let them know that at last in America we have a French 
scholar whose knowledge of the works of Pascal and of the vast literature 
of erudition that has grown up about him leaves little to be desired. It is 
clear that this is only the first of several books that may be expected from 
Emile Cailliet on the subject of Pascalian thought; hence the book is 
devoted to a specialized aspect of Pascal, namely, the influence of the 
Bible upon his thought. 

Professor Cailliet believes that these difficult and often little read sec- 
tions in the second part of Pascal’s Thoughts that deal with the Bible and 
with Jesus Christ as the mediator between man and God represent the 
latest and deepest level of his religious thought and are the clue to under- 
standing all of the rest. ‘Alike in his life and in his work, the Bible 
came to hold such an important place for Pascal that, if we wish to estab- 
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lish the chronology of some undated writings of his on a moral or spir- 
itual theme, the surest criterion would be to rely upon the number and 
character of Biblical quotations or allusions found therein” (p. 79). On 
the difficult problem of the order of arrangement of the Thoughts Cail- 
liet insists, “An essential prerequisite of any restoration should be the 
relative importance that the Bible has in the fragments considered; the 
most profoundly Biblical will reveal the later composition” (p. 122). 

Citing Pascal’s own increasing use of the Bible in his last writings, the 
deep respect for the Bible that the whole of Port Royal possessed, the 
effectiveness with which Biblical quotation was used against the Jesuits 
in the Provincial Letters, and Pascal’s own deep love of the style of the 
Bible, Cailliet insists that only as a Biblical Christian is Pascal at bottom 
to be grasped and comprehended. He then proceeds eagerly to show 
how dogmatic and fundamentalistic Pascal’s assertions were and depicts a 
Jansenistic Pascal whose extreme assertions of man’s depravity and of 
the only medicine as Jesus Christ gotten through the Book would con- 
found any but the most passionate bibliolatrist. Yet his closing chapter 
frankly admits, as though with a great sadness, that in spite of this Bible- 
centered religion that seemed to Professor Cailliet quite sufficient in it- 
self, Pascal still irrationally clung to the Church and to its sacraments 
and that Pascal must, paradoxically enough, be summed up by declaring, 
“Never was a Roman Catholic nearer Evangelical Protestantism nor far- 
ther away” (p. 166). 

There is magnificent detailed scholarship revealed in this book and also 
the revelation of the deep personal Bible-centered faith of Professor Cail- 
liet. There is also a convincing case made in the fourth chapter for using 
the extent and type of Biblical quotation for dating any particular frag- 
ment of the Thoughts for any future scholarly assault on this baffling 
problem. 

But when that has been said, the book as a genuine revelation of the 
“clue” to Pascal himself is both disappointing and in the end leaves us 
little nearer than at the beginning. And the paradox at the end might 
well have forced the writer to a deeper level of analysis and search. For 
Pascal as an existential thinker could never finally rest on the Bible any 
more than he could rest on the Church or on his mystical experience or 
on his intellect or on his senses. For the very nature of his Thoughts 
is to destroy resting places, as such, even though he must go on using 
them provisionally. But he longed to destroy resting places in order 
that men might finally be forced by their very restlessness to find their 
only rest in God. If he had been dealing with Protestant Bible- 
worshippers instead of lax Catholic observants, he would have snatched 
at their book in order that they might be forced to know that from which 
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the book came. And if he had been dealing with Quakers he would 
have attacked their silent communion in order to force them to consider 
what they would do with Jesus Christ, just as when he had rationalists 
before him he showed them the hopeless contradictions their reason fell 
into when it faced any of the ultimate questions they really had to make 
life decisions upon, or when he confronted sense worshippers he showed 
them how helpless they were before the meanings of the sense material 
which they recorded. Always there was the selection of materials for 
attack in keeping with the vulnerability of his opponent, the longing to 
wound from behind to the true healing of the victim. 

The innocence of his death within the Roman Catholic Communion 
like Kierkegaard’s peaceful and grace-filled end after so stormy a life is 
no mystery to those who have seen these storm winds of God at work 
clearing the way for the new. But if one tries to find a system within 
their work or to enlist them behind any partisan banner even though it 
be Evangelical Protestantism, this procession of men always disappoint 
their interpreters, as Pascal would seem to have done in this instance. 

Douctas V. STEERE 
Haverford College 


THE URBAN IMPACT ON AMERICAN PROTESTANTISM 1865-1900, by Aaron I. 
Abell. 275 pp. Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 1943. $3.75. 
This revised Harvard doctoral dissertation, written under the super- 

vision of Professor Schlesinger, is published as Volume LIV in the Har- 

vard Historical Studies, the third volume of that series to be devoted to 
an ecclesiastical topic. 

Construing the term “Protestantism” in broad terms, the author asks 
how Protestantism met the new situation created by the rapid urbaniza- 
tion of American life during the years immediately following the Civil 
War. Crowded living conditions, immigrants with non-American and 
non-Protestant backgrounds, pauperism, crime, intemperance, vice, and, 
not least, bitter industrial strife rendered the problem of the developing 
city-civilization a particularly acute one for an American Protestantism 
which hitherto had been predominantly rural in outlook and methods. 

The author reminds us that a Presbyterian elder, Stephen Colwell, 
even before the Civil War had suggested a more social approach in his 
book, New Themes for Protestant Clergy. During the years following 
that war, the author continues, Protestants began to develop institutional 
churches, the city missions movement, and such non-denominational ac- 
tivities as the Y.M.C.A., the Y.W.C.A., rescue missions, and temperance 
work. New church organizations for women, men, and young people 
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were created. Many existing organizations, like the Sunday School, now 
frequently acquired social functions. Social needs greatly stimulated 
interdenominational co-operation and, before long, federative movements 
as well. ‘To meet the increased need of lay workers women were trained 
as deaconesses. The attitude of pulpits and congregations gradually be- 
came more sympathetic toward labor and the needs of the poor. 

The aggravated industrial disturbances of the 1880's and 1890's, climax- 
ing in the Haymarket riot and the Pullman strike, gave a new note of 
deepened earnestness to Protestant social concern. The author notes, 
also, social influences coming from the European Continent and from 
Great Britain. An entire chapter is devoted to the Salvation Army, 
whose social work is appreciatively treated. Two chapters deal with the 
institutional Church. Discussing ““Changing Trends in the Seminaries,” 
the writer mentions Princeton Seminary as the first to introduce social 
studies into its curriculum. By the end of the century numerous lead- 
ing seminaries throughout the land had professorships, courses, or lec- 
tureships planned to meet the new social needs. 

Although the growing social emphasis of the Churches during this 
period marked a sharp swing away from the earlier individualism of re- 
ligious pietism and of economic laissez faire, the author undertakes no 
analysis whatever of this profound change in theological and social ideas. 
In spite of such rigid adherence to the ideal of “objectivity,” a subjective 
note can perhaps be detected in the optimism with which the writer hails 
a relative strengthening of Protestantism’s position in America between 
1865 and 1900 as a result of adopting social attitudes and techniques. 
But, apart from a priori estimates of these social techniques, was the 
relative position of Protestantism in America as a matter of actual fact 
stronger in 1900 than in 1865? One wonders, too, why a treatment of 
the “urban impact” on Protestantism does not discuss urban ecology, with 
its analysis of the basic physical factors affecting so deeply city life and 
society as well as the location and function of city churches. Perhaps an 
ecological analysis of the downtown church during the years under view 
would temper somewhat the optimism already noted. 

The work, viewed as a whole, must be regarded as a major contribu- 
tion to the Church history of the period. The writing is based solidly on 
the contemporary sources—especially Church weeklies, religious and secu- 
lar monthlies and quarterlies, and reports of religious societies. A “Bib- 
liographical Essay” of nine pages comments on some of the chief sources, 
while the extensive footnotes are particularly valuable. The work sets 
forth a wealth of accurate factual information about churches, denomina- 
tions, and non-denominational religious activities, rendered readily avail- 
able by an excellent index. This volume, which admirably supplements 
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with urban background the social gospel studies of Dombrowski and 
Hopkins, takes its place as a worthy member of a notable historical series. 
LerFerts A. LOETSCHER 


Princeton Theological Seminary 


THE GROWTH OF AMERICAN THOUGHT, by Merle Curti. 848 pp. New 

York, Harper and Brothers, 1943. $5.00. 

The interest of professional historians in the intellectual history of 
the United States is of such recent date that Professor Curti presents The 
Growth of American Thought as the first comprehensive survey of the 
American mind. Although among historians the Beards and Ralph Ga- 
briel have preceded Curti with somewhat specialized studies in American 
thought one must turn chiefly to the literary critics and historians to find 
previous large-scale panoramas of our intellectual life. The growing 
concern of historians with the history of ideas is therefore an important 
development in American scholarship, for their treatment of the history 
of thought employs new techniques and values hidden from their literary 
predecessors. 

The historian assumes that any given complex of ideas is a product of a 
specific cultural milieu. Since the traditions of his craft have trained 
him in the understanding and analysis of that milieu, especially in its 
economic and political aspects, he tends to assign to these factors para- 
mount influence in shaping the intellectual life. Although this is more 
obviously true of the Beards than of Professor Curti, it is nevertheless a 
fact that Curti professes to be writing a socio-economic history of thought 
in which he is concerned primarily with the interrelationships between 
the growth of thought and the whole social complex. In order to con- 
centrate upon this problem, as well as to keep his book within manage- 
able limits, Professor Curti explicitly excludes discussion of ideas them- 
selves. Accepting the limitations the author has imposed upon himself, 
it is nevertheless doubly disappointing to discover that even within these 
limits space permits only brief suggestions of the impact upon the thinker 
of his climate of opinion or environment. The greater the stature of the 
individual the more serious this difficulty becomes. Jonathan Edwards, 
for example, aside from stray references merits one and one half of Pro- 
fessor Curti’s pages. These occur in the chapter devoted to the Christian 
heritage of colonial times, and Edwards is portrayed as defending Cal- 
vinism from its liberal opponents while at the same time making conces- 
sions to rationalism and intuitionalism. Unlike V. L. Parrington, Curti 
has sufficient respect for the importance of the Christian tradition to con- 
cede Edwards a major place in American thought on his own merits. 
Within the limits of this book, however, Edwards is discussed chiefly as 
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a transition figure between Puritanism and the Enlightenment. Passing 
rapidly from the one epoch to the other, there is little space in which to 
linger over the individual thinker. A more revealing title for the book 
would have suggested its emphasis upon the social conditions of American 
thought. It is to be hoped that in future volumes Professor Curti will 
discuss ideas themselves, which are after all the central materials of intel- 
lectual history. 

The assumption that the most meaningful and illuminating under- 
standing of the history of thought is to be gained through a social ap- 
proach, if rigorously applied, would result in a kind of organismic deter- 
minism of the Herbert Spencer variety. Professor Curti attempts to 
avoid this pitfall both by stressing the mutual interaction of thought and 
society and by faithful attention to the minority and dissenting traditions 
in any given period. His material is so voluminous and his technique 
so largely descriptive and devoid of critical comment that the implica- 
tions of his method are not so apparent as they are, for instance, in Ralph 
Gabriel’s Course of American Democratic Thought. But on the other 
hand, Curti’s caution deprives him of the incisive judgments and illumi- 
nating insights which distinguish Gabriel’s cultural determinism. 

Believing that thought is an inseparable aspect of cultural life, the in- 
tellectual historian is able to deal with ideas at all levels, and in this re- 
spect he is more fortunate than such literary historians as Parrington, who 
only partially escaped the limits of belles-lettres. Curti is as much con- 
cerned with folklore as with theology or astronomy. The profession- 
alization of scholarship receives attention as well as its popularization. 
Many of the most instructive passages of the book are those which deal 
with the agencies by which thought and society are merged: printers and 
publishers, magazines, organizations of scholars, lyceums, sects and home 
mission societies, book clubs, libraries, universities, and laboratories and 
foundations. Men of widely varying interests and abilities alike deserve 
notice as illustrative of the many facets of American thought, and Curti 
selects some thousand representatives of the national mind, from Domine 
Johannes Megapolensis to Archibald MacLeish, to mention only the first 
and last named. 

Professor Curti’s treatment of American thought is based on the central 
assumption that American society has a socio-economic core, and that in- 
tellectual life is in a sense peripheral to it in that thought both reflects 
the cultural matrix and’ induces changes in its component elements. 
With such an assumption it is inevitable that the core of the society will 
receive genetic treatment at the hands of the historian, while its intel- 
lectual life will be discussed only in episodic fashion. Thus Professor 
Curti divides his book into seven parts, each devoted to an important 
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phase in the growth of American society. He discusses the European 
heritage, the growth of nationalism, the social struggles resulting in the 
triumph of democracy and individualism, and the confused cross-currents 
of our own time. On this social core the pearls of intellectual life are 
strung. The method is well suited to discussion of social and economic 
thought, which are closely related to the central theme. Professor Curti 
is at his best in these fields. But in the case of scientific thought, which 
responds largely to its own traditions, the method is less successful. In 
religious thought it permits fruitful discussion of such topics as the 
Social Gospel movement and the réle of the democratic ideology in de- 
veloping Protestant modernism; but it is unable to provide perspective 
for treatment of the more permanent elements in the Christian tradition. 
Professor Curti’s method also imposes upon him the obligation of at- 
tempting to assess the influence of a thinker or school of thought upon 
the popular mind. What did the common man think at a given period? 
Much space is devoted to these fruitless though laudable quests. The 
answers are always admittedly vague, commonplace, but fortunately also 
common sense. 

In spite of these criticisms, there is no intention to imply that this is 
not an important book. The wealth of detail is enormous, and Professor 
Curti’s devotion to the creative spirit in American life is evident on every 


page. The problems raised and the tendencies announced are indicative 
of the thinking of a large group of American scholars. There is an ad- 
mirable sixty-page Bibliographical Note. 


Stow S. PERSONS 
Princeton University. 


WaLt WHITMAN: AN AMERICAN. A Stupy IN BiocrapHy, by Henry 
Seidel Canby. 381 pp. Boston, Houghton Mifflin Company, 1943. 
$3.75. 

Mr. Canby has labored long for American literature, and this book 
crowns his work thus far. His life of Whitman is informed, frequently 
inspired, and rightly controlled by the central thesis that the Whitman 
worth our knowing is the difficult poetic ego of the Leaves of Grass. 
This “I” or speaking voice is not, as it is frequently assumed, Whitman 
himself; it is rather a dramatized symbol of all humanity. “I am large; 
I contain multitudes,” he said, and he was right. Absorbing both the 
life of the world and the life of his imagination, he drew upon his back- 
ground as school-teacher, journalist, carpenter, printer, political worker, 
hospital visitor, and observer of Brooklyn, Manhattan, New Orleans, and 
Washington. But he also could suffer shipwrecks he never knew, feel 
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with runaway slaves he never saw, and experience as reality a brother- 
hood of men that even yet has not come. 

He made himself ‘a funnel for the wandering ideas of the world.” 
In Whitman’s thought are the eighteenth century's belief in progress, 
something of Hegel and Rousseau, the Romantic preoccupation with the 
self, the nineteenth century's stress on science and creative evolution, the 
Transcendentalist and the Quaker. Whitman was certainly no Quaker; 
but from youth on he was influenced by the Quaker’s humanitarianism 
and respect for the individual. His “democratic mysticism,” Mr. Canby 
holds, is trust in “a special kind of Inner Light.” With all this he re- 
mained, of course, original. 

Whitman’s America is thus a composite—not a real America, but a 
symbolic one, “existing in his own mind” and prophetic of some future. 
“A mystic who believes in the spiritual unity of the universe proposes to 
show that his own tumultuous country is as miraculous as Scripture, that 
there is no activity of man or machine that does not involve the soul, 
and that the greatest miracle of all is possible, which is a perfected 
democracy.” 

This democratic faith was matured by Whitman's experiences in hos- 
pitals during the Civil War. As he comforted the wounded and the dy- 
ing, he passed beyond the “adolescent enthusiasm for body and brother- 
hood” into a fine “sublimation of one of the most powerful egoisms in 
literary history.’ In these war days he never formally met Abraham Lin- 
coln. But as the two men passed each other almost daily on the streets 
of Washington a silent understanding arose between them, so that finally 
they exchanged bows, “and very cordial ones.” To Whitman the Presi- 
dent became the apotheosis of the common man who appears in Leaves of 
Grass in many Protean forms. In the great elegy, “When Lilacs Last in 
the Dooryard Bloom’d,” Lincoln is never named; but the perennial sym- 
bols of the lilacs, the sinking star, and the hermit thrush singing in the 
cedars commemorate both his death and the deaths of the countless com- 
mon soldiers. 

The high points of the book are many—the comparison of Whitman 
with Thoreau, for example, or the admirable analysis and defense of 
Whitman's poetic style. Mr. Canby confesses that he cannot laugh easily 
at Whitman. Thus he indicates the strength of his book—his warm sym- 
pathy and understanding. But he suggests also, one thinks, what may be 
the one flaw in his work, a certain failure in salt and critical sharpness. 
He finds, to be sure, a great deal wrong with Walt; but, probably reacting 
against the many stuffy critics of Whitman, he moves at times among the 
poet’s excesses somewhat like a too benevolent psychiatrist. Whitman’s 
severer critics have not wholly fumbled in their suspicion that Leaves of 
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Grass has frequently tasteless or tiresome “inventories” of the American 
scene, lacking in selection and evaluation. There are, both in poetry 
and in life, creative renunciations—and Whitman made too few. And 
why not some clear laughter at what in Walt is eternally silly or pom- 
pous? Absolute absorbers of the universe, however noble, are bound to 
be a little embarrassing in literature, and a little laughter clears the air. 
With it the greatness of a poet of real stature will emerge all the more 
distinctly. 

Even so, I have little enthusiasm in trying to find small imperfections 
in one of the best biographies I have read in years. Mr. Canby calls 
Leaves of Grass a “source-book for the American imagination.” As much 
may be said of his. It is the generous, moving story of a complex, absurd, 
and very wonderful man who sought with creative genius the meaning 
of democracy and the relationship of that meaning to what he felt was 
the somehow permanent life of man’s immortal soul. He spoke, as he 
said, the “pass-word primeval.” He “gave the name of democracy.” He 
speaks still to all who march in the ranks hard-pressed and the road 
unknown. 

Howarp F. Lowry 

Princeton University 


THE CHURCH AND PsyCHOTHERAPY, by Karl R. Stolz. 302 pp. New 

York, Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1943. $2.50. 

Published almost at the time of the death of Dr. Stolz, this book is the 
last of a trilogy, the other two being his Psychology of Religious Living, 
and Pastoral Psychology. The two previous works approached their sub- 
jects chiefly from the point of view of the individual in relation to his 
religion and in relation to his minister. This book treats the individual 
in relation with the Church. Its thesis (p. 11) is that “the Christian 
Church has an almost unlimited therapeutic value of which multitudes 
stand in need. In the care and cure of sick and thwarted people, we are 
using Christian concepts, beliefs, exercises, practices, and rites; but we 
have not sufficiently developed the possibilities of the Church as a func- 
tioning therapeutic body.” 

In developing this thesis, Dr. Stolz begins with a treatment of the sense 
of community in the early Church; a community unique in that its head 
is Christ, and that it offers salvation of the whole man. He examines the 
healing ministry, and especially the healing miracles, of Jesus. In His 
ministry to others who were not ill, Stolz describes how Jesus sought to 
lead them into the meaning and experience of integration “with God as 
the center of reference and power.” The therapeutic function of faith 
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is discussed. It is shown that the Church anticipated psychiatry. There 
is a useful review of the development of medical psychology in modern 
times. Chapters VII and following are devoted chiefly to the various 
therapies which the Church as Church performs, and some which it might 
render. 

Some of the material is not more than a rehearsal of what has often been 
said in a much more searching way; particularly is this true of the study 
of the healing miracles of Jesus, where Stolz’s results are vague; and the 
same may be said of the chapter on Christian education and personality 
development, where much is repetitious of other studies, except for a sec- 
tion on group therapy which is of dubious value because its proposals 
verge toward “confession” to a group. 

Nevertheless the book is unique in its total contribution, and quite 
valuable in many of its subordinate parts. Its total contribution lies in 
the fact that it develops a thesis which, as far as this reviewer is aware, has 
not yet been undertaken with this degree of thoroughness. At a time 
when the nature of the Church is being studied anew from so many 
angles, and when ecumenical movements seem so significant, it is impor- 
tant that the therapeutic function of the Church as a community should 
receive careful examination. 

In the subordinate parts under which the thesis is examined, the value 
of the treatment varies. Some of it is trite, as indicated. Other parts 
show discrimination and insight. Especially suggestive are the chapters 
on the vocational neuroses of the minister, and on the higher ecumen- 
icity. In the former of these Stolz writes searchingly of the temptations 
to neurotic living which beset the very man who would minister to health 
of soul in others. In the latter, he pays unexpected but deserved tribute 
to the emotional sects which it is easy to decry, without offering to men 
what they offer. 

Far more penetrating work than this must be done in a field which 
Stolz had the courage to enter; but his work, we believe, will be reckoned 
that of a good pioneer. After this book, it will be unpardonable to 
write of therapy from the Christian point of view without counting the 
Christian community itself as a means to that end. 

Lewis J. SHERRILL 

Louisville Presbyterian Seminary 


THE VARIETIES OF NEw TESTAMENT RELIGION, by Ernest F. Scott. 310 
pp. New York, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1943. $2.75. 
Professor Scott’s thesis in this book is a simple one. The original mes- 
sage of Jesus was comprehensive, “rich and many-sided”—far more saga- 
cious and procreative than the thinkers of the Church have hitherto 
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is discussed. It is shown that the Church anticipated psychiatry. There 
is a useful review of the development of medical psychology in modern 
times. Chapters VII and following are devoted chiefly to the various 


‘therapies which the Church as Church performs, and some which it might 


render. 

Some of the material is not more than a rehearsal of what has often been 
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of the healing miracles of Jesus, where Stolz’s results are vague; and the 
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development, where much is repetitious of other studies, except for a sec- 
tion on group therapy which is of dubious value because its proposals 
verge toward “confession” to a group. 

Nevertheless the book is unique in its total contribution, and quite 
valuable in many of its subordinate parts. Its total contribution lies in 
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not yet been undertaken with this degree of thoroughness. At a time 
when the nature of the Church is being studied anew from so many 
angles, and when ecumenical movements seem so significant, it is impor- 
tant that the therapeutic function of the Church as a community should 
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In the subordinate parts under which the thesis is examined, the value 
of the treatment varies. Some of it is trite, as indicated. Other parts 
show discrimination and insight. Especially suggestive are the chapters 
on the vocational neuroses of the minister, and on the higher ecumen- 
icity. In the former of these Stolz writes searchingly of the temptations 
to neurotic living which beset the very man who would minister to health 
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imagined. “We think of Jesus’ teaching as simple, and that of the later 
theologians as complex, but the truth is the other way. Jesus was 
many-sided, and the aim of all subsequent thinkers was to elucidate what 
he taught” (p. 299). The New Testament writers—each according to 
his light and from the angle of his observation—drew from his “gospel 
of the kingdom” what he saw there. They have given us various and 
even contradictory interpretations of that Gospel, “‘not because they read 
into it what was not there, but because they were able from their new 
points of view to see aspects of it which were hidden from the others” 
(p. 296). 

Accordingly, our author does not think of the observed disparity in the 
Church’s life and thought as something to be deplored. This is rather 
evidence of the richness of the Gospel message which has its contribution 
to make to every type of mind and life. And the liberty it grants to each 
to make his several offering is a part of its unique glory. 

By way of illustrating his theme, Professor Scott reviews in turn the 
teachings of the early Jewish community, the form which the Gospel took 
in the Hellenistic world, the “Religion of Paul” and of his legalistic oppo- 
nents, the eschatological viewpoint of the entire Palestinian Church, 
the “Christian Moralism” of James, the “Western Christianity” of He- 
brews, and the so-called “Johannine Teaching.” He finds in this diver- 
sity an underlying unity of experience issuing from “‘the facts” relative 
to Jesus. The Church took its stand on this experience, for it brought a 
“new life” in which all were alike sharers. This it deemed central and 
it allowed the greatest possible diversity of doctrine and belief so long 
only as the unity of life was guaranteed. 

The book is rich in insights. Thus, Judaistic Christianity was ‘purely 
Christian” and not “little more than a new form of Judaism,” as Sholem 
Asch, Joseph Klausner, and others have maintained (p. 45). Professor 
Scott differentiates three types of Judaistic faith within the Church—one 
of Peter, a second of James, and a third of the Judaizing enemies of Paul 
(pp. 52ff). His statement of the nature of the controversy between these 
groups and Paul is one of the best I have seen. 

Paul’s essential beliefs were taken over bodily from the “primitive 
Church” and the Hellenistic type of Christianity which immediately pre- 
ceded him (p. 95). Yet Paul—‘‘one of the most original minds in his- 
tory” (p. 98) and “the first man in history who was really free” (p. 113)— 
had his own contribution to make. This was the puissant elasticity of a 
mind which had unreservedly ‘responded to the mind of Christ” (p. 98). 
Such utter devotion explains why “few men, if any, have been able to 
go the whole length with Paul”; it is for the reason “that they cannot 
fully accept Christianity itself” (p. 109)! 
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The best chapter in the book is that on the “Religion of Paul” and 
the least commendable the one on “Apocalyptic Christianity.” Pro- 
fessor Scott is fearless in his criticism of scholarly opinion but withal 
courteous and eminently fair. There is little of the controversial ele- 
ment in his volume and the author seldom refers directly to the views of 
others. His approach is constructive and directed toward the formation 
of positive beliefs. The layman can read the book with ease. It avoids 
technicalities and theological terminology. It is even prolix in its en- 
deavor to drive home a few simple, basic truths. 

Joun Wick BowMAN 


Western Theological Seminary 


DOCUMENTS OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH, edited by Henry Bettenson. 
(The World’s Classics.) 456 pp. New York, Oxford University Press, 
1943. 95¢. 

Contemporary sources, with their authentic atmosphere, color, and au- 
thority, are of interest to the general reader as well as to the research stu- 
dent. The present vest-pocket compilation from the literature of the 
universal Church is avowedly for the former group. 

One is amazed at the wealth of content which has been crowded into 
its 456 pages. The famous passages on Christianity from the classical 
authors, Tacitus, Suetonius, and Pliny, open the collection. Documents 
illustrate also the early persecutions. Numerous selections from the 
principal Fathers and Church councils deals with the intricate doctrinal 
developments through the middle of the fifth century. The medieval 
period on the Continent is rather sparsely treated. 

The modern period clearly reveals the compiler’s Anglican standpoint, 
with disproportionate space devoted to his own communion, at the price 
of ignoring entirely modern non-European Christianity, Eastern Ortho- 
doxy, and Continental Protestantism since 1648. But within these limita- 
tions the compilation maintains its high calibre to the end. One can 
read Luther's Ninety-five Theses, selections from the Canons of the 
Council of Trent, from the Edict of Nantes, and from the Westminster 
Confession, to name almost at random a few of the numerous documents. 
The Vatican Council of 1870 is quoted on Papal Infallibility and Leo 
XIII on Anglican Orders. These and other documents render the col- 


lection both interesting and useful. 
LEFFERTS A. LOETSCHER 


Princeton Theological Seminary 


